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“TJ CHE LARGEST Polish population of 
any city is in Warsaw. The second is 
neither in Lodz nor in Krakéw, but in 

Greater Chicago—4,600 miles fram Poland. 

some $0 newspapers and 101) radio pro- 

grams in the United States serve at least six 
million Americans of Polich origin. It wae a 
fierce yearning for freedom and a better life 
that drew these people to America. The 
striving for these same values in Poland to- 
day has led to the death or imprisonment of 
many of its bravest citizens, and even 
threatens that nation’s very existence. 

In salute to the tormented Polish people, 
and as a bonus to our members, we have 
added a special supplement to this issue: an 
innovative broadside, dealing on one of its 
faces with the rich culture and history of 
Poland, and on the other with the profound 
religious faith that has always sustained the 
Polish people in times of trial. 

The brilliant Polish poet and Nobel laure- 
ate in literature, Professor Czestaw Milosz, 
now at Harvard University, has written for 
us an incisive essay on his often overrun land 
and often persecuted people. Hruno Bar- 
bey’s magnificent photographs, made dur- 
ing eight months of crisscrossing Poland 
before journalists’ travel was restricted, 
give us 4 deeper appreciation of these in- 
domitable people. 

From the Vatican we have obtained state- 
ments—some of them little known—ex- 
pressing the grief and concern of Pope John 
Paul 1 over the turmoil in his native land, 
Staff writer Peter Miller wrote the text that 
unifies the package. 

Practically, this broadside format permits 
US greater editorial flexibility and a later 
deadline. In traclition, it echoes a device 
deeply rooted in our own independence 
movement; the Revolutionary broariside, 
protesting British persecution, posted in 
public quoting such patriots as Thomas 
Paine and Samuel Adams, Today in Poland 
the Solidarity trade union has presented tts 
case powerfully and effectively through 
similar broadsides, posters, and handbills. 

Itis particularly appropriate at Easter—a 
time celebrated by both modern and pagan 
religions as a season of rebirth—to wish for 
our Polish friends a rebirth of freedom and 
happiness. 
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Eternal Sinat 420 

Uprooted settlements and disrupted lives mark the 
final stages of Israel's return to Egypt of a land 
captured in the sie-day Arab-Israeli war af 1967. 
Aarvey Arden reports on this biblical “great and 
ternible wilderness.” Photographs by David Dowbilet 
and Kevin Fleming. 


New Light on the Singing Whales 463 
Courtship seems to move male humpbacks to song, 
and their music reveals broader migrations than 
hod been thought. Zoologiat Roger Payne sets the 
stage for remarkable photographs by Flip Nicklin. 


The Civilizing Seine 478 

journeying along the River Sete and through 2.500 
years of French history, Charles MeCarry and David 
L. Amoid follow this stream of legend and love from 
its source In the hills of Burgundy to its end in the 
English Channel. 


First Across the Pacific: 

The Flight of “Double Eagle V" 513 
Despite the burden af tons of ice, a-gigantie balloon 
successsully crosses the world's largest ocean. Hen [.. 
Abruzzo, captain on the historic passage, describes the 
hazardous ups and downs-of the flight. 


Home to the Heartof Kentucky <a: 
Nadine Brewer retums to the land of her childhood 
and finds some timeless ways and values persisting 
amid growing towns and a prospering countryside. 
Photographs by William Strode. 


COVER: The strength of Poland's character shines 
in the face of a coal miner, who wears a photograph 
ofthe Pope and the emblem of the Solidarity workers’ 
movement. Photograph by Bruno Barbey, Magnum. 
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Cusualty of peace, the new Israeli 
a . ee town of Yammit must be abandoned by 
AATINAL CC OCR SC Laie Sinai Planted Crh diprnes near 
the Mediterronedn coast, this modern 


Photographs by DAVID DOUBILET community of prefabricated houses grew 


to be the largest of a score of farm and 


and KEVIN FLEMING resort settlements created. by Israel 


during its 15 years of occupation. 
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Closer to Allah, a Becowin prays ing 
mosque at the summit ort rebel fused, where, 
radition holds,.Moses recetved the Ten 


Commandments. Christians, Musiuma, and 
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Sinai: Land of Conquest 


BONE OF CONTENTION between Egypt 
and Israe! since 1967, Sinai is an arid 
wilderness of myatic beauty. | 

Dunes and morshes line its northern coast, 
where most of Sinai’s 100,000 people cluster 
around oases, the largest town being El Arish. 
A limestone plateau with low hills stretches 
across the barren middle, barely sispporting 
enough vegetation to feed the goats and sheep 
of the migrating Bedouin tribes, Rugged 
mountains in the south, between the Gulfs of 
Suez and Agaba, form rows-of granite walls 
that change color with each passing hour, 
These coastlines meet at Ros Muhammad in 
the Red Sea, where reefs of brilliant coral Lie 
just below the water's surface, 

Since the days of the pharaohs, armies 
have used this strategic peninsulaos a bridge 
between Asia and Africa. Some of the routes 
through the northern desert crossed by Egypt's 
King Thutmose TT to attack Palestine and 
Syria in the 15th century AC were recrossed in 
1967 by Israeli tanks heading the other way. 

Alexander the Great marched through Sina 
in 392 8.¢, to conquer Egypt, asdid Amr thn- 
al-As in. 639 to bring Islam to Africa, Turkish 
Sultan Selim the Grim crossed in 1517 to 
make Egypt port of the Ottoman Empire: 
Napolean swept through in 1799 during his 
brief adventures in the Middle East. And in 
1917 British Gen. Edmund Allenby 
minted his successful attack wpen Turkish- 
held Palestine after building a railroad 
beside Sinai’s Mediterranean coastal read. 

Now peace may come to Sinai as 
conquerors have so often before. On March 26, 
1979, President Anwar Sadat of Egypt and 
Prime Minister Menachem Begin of farael 
signed a treaty ending 30 years of war 
between their nations. Under the terma of this 
treaty Sinat, after Israel's withdrawal, 
will be divided into three security 
sones (right) with varving restrictions of 
military forces monitored by a multinational 
neacekeeping force of troops anil observers. 
The United States has agreed to bear 60 
percent of the initial cost of the force— 
estimated at 225 million dollars—with Egypt 
and [srael cach paying 20 percent. 

Thereafter, the cost will be borne equally by 
the three mations. 

Though the treaty cannot guaranter peace, 
it holds out the promise. So the world 
watches—and hopes. 
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compliance with the i979 \ 
prace ey The troops 
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during occupation 
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HE UNTHINKABLE had happened: 

Feace had come to the eternal battle- 

ground of the Sinai Peninsula, and never 

had things seemed so confused or uncer- 
tain. Tt was late September 1951—a time 
like no other in this place like no other. 

I had arrived in the midst of a dizzying 
transition. After 15 years of occupation and 
controversial settlement, the Israelis were in 
the process of preparing for their final pull- 
out, The Egyptians, meanwhile, were soll 
tentatively moving in. 

Within seven months—by April 25, 1982, 
if the terms of the Camp David peace ac- 
cords were to be kept—Israel was scheduled 
to have withdrawn its military forces and 
settlers from the third of Sinai it still occu- 
pied, returning the entire West Virginia-size 
peninsula to Egyptian sovereignty for the 
first time since Israel had seized it during the 
six-day Arab-Isracl war of 1967. 

But in still occupied eastern Sina, ultra- 
nationalist Isracli zealots, defying the 
embarrassed government of Prime Minister 
Menachem Begin, were moving into homes 
abandoned by outgoing original settlers, 
vowing to disrupt the withdrawal from 
Sinai at all costs, evento the point of outright 
physical violence. 

In Cairo and other Egyptian cities, Mus- 
lim extremists were loudly shrilling their 
fanatic opposition to Egypt's unilateral 
peace with Israel, which they considered a 
betrayal of the Arab cause. 

And, in just two weeks, the prime archi- 
tect of that precarious peacc—Egyptian 
President Anwar Sadat—would be dead, 
gunned down by assassins at the annual 
parade commemorating Egypt's break- 
through into Sinai in the 1974 war. 

Amid such lurching and violent change I 
needed a handhold, something timeless to 
grasp. 1 found it among the ancient keepers 
of the land, the desert Bedouin. 

I'd almost missed Sheikh Salam Saaed 
Salem's meager encampment off the road 
south of Suey. Not far from oil-rich Abu 
Rudeis on the Gulf of Suez coast, this area 
had been returned by the Israelis to Egyp- 
tian civil administration a few years back 
(maps, pares 425-9), 

Once off the road I could see afew shacks 
straggling up a bone-dry wadi—hardly 
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more substantial than a mirage in the heat- 
rippled air, But several men and a group of 
young children were gathered there. Cur- 
ious, I walked across a dune tangled with 
rusted remnants of barbed wire and entered 
the unexpected world of Sheikh Salam Saad 
Salem and his 400 or 50 Bedouin of the Al 
Sawaada tribe. 

With his noble visage and graceful white 
kaffiveh, Sheikh Salem might have been 
taken for some ancient desert prophet-—but 
for the sun-faded suit jacket beneath his 
flowing Bedouin headgear and the rusted 
micd-sixties Chevy pickup parked beside 
him on the barren dune 

Ves. he told me, he had lived for many 
years under the Israelis, who had built a 
mettical clinic for his tribe, When the Egyp- 
tians replaced the Israelis, little changed for 
the Al Sawaada tribe. The old davs of free 
wandering were over, Numerous new roads 
and settlements built by the Israelis had 
inevitably constricted the Bedouin’s old 
semminomadic life-style, Both Israclis and 
Egyptians, it seemed, preferred keeping 
the once wandering Bedouin in one place, 
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Down for the show, a Bedouin 
family witches Israeli television 
inan enclosure at their home mear 
El Arish. The battery-powered set 
fits in well with their traditional 
portable life-style. But their 
wandering ways have been 
curtailed as the Israelis butlt 
roads and settlements during. their 
15 years of occupation. 





Biblical echoes reverberate in mocern 
Sinal os a Bedoutn woman (right) bakes 
wnileavened bread sumiiar to that riade 
in boste ond carried out of Phoroaotrs 
Eeypt by the Israelites of the Exodus 
After their miraculous escape through 
the sea into Sinai, the fleeing multitude 
came to an oasis colled Elim, set 
ahout by 70 palm trees. At a similar 
was (below) a woman sorts dates 
from surrounding palms: When dry, 
the fruit will help supply the family 


cod their herds of comels. toate. and 


sheep with food for the winter 
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where their activities could be kept tabs on 

“In spring the women go out with the 
goats,” Sheikh Salem told me. “We pick 
dates, dosome trading. Some of the men get 
jobs building roads or at the oil fields, Some 
on off to Suez or Cairo to study, to work 
Thev send monev home but come back only 
for visits. 

“Of course.” he smiled, “we have many 
children! I myself have 17 by my two wives 
What else can you do in the desert?” 

{ was led into a low three-room shack 
nearby, consisting of two schoolrooms and a 





teachers’ dormitory. Throwgh a thin wall at 
one end of the schoolroam came a chorus of 
children's voices chanting what sounded to 
me not unlike a liturgy. 

“No, they aren't saying their prayers,” J 
was told. “They say their arithmetic sums in 
unison!” 

One of the teachers showed me a large 
framed and glassed document. It had been 
awarded, I was told, toa local Bedouin. 

The graceful Arabic calligraphy 
paraphrased into English for me: 


Was 


TOONE OF THE SONS OF SINAI 
AWARD (4 THE FIRST CLASS 
IN APPRECIATION OF HIS SPECIAL EFFORTS 
[x THE OCTOBER [673 WAR 
/sttned/ ANWAR SADAT 
FRESIDENT OF THE ARAB REPUALIC OF EGYPT 
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But what had the recipient done to 
deserve suchan award? I asked. 

Neither the sheikh nor the teachers said 
anvthing. Thev averted their eyes. 

“Did he work against the Israehsr” | 
asked, “Did he spy forthe Egyptians?” 

Silence was my answer—the usual close- 
lipped response by the ever cautious Bedou- 
in to outsiders’ probing questions. After all, 
who knew whether or not the Egyptian or 
Isracli authorities might take offense at 
whatever they said. Always in the middie— 
the Bedouin. 


Oil and water mix on Sitar 
Gulf of Suer coast. A gas flare 
(left) burns near Abu Rudets, 
where an Egyptian oil worker 
(right) helps hoist drill pipe for 
a rig operated by a Japanese 
company, During its 

occupation, Israel not only 
expanded the Abu Kudets field 
but also discovered the important 
Alma field to the south. Egypt 
COntinlics (Ss own @cpu rLanort, arid 
with new finds along Sinars 
Mediterranean coast hopes to 
become ao moor oi exporter 


There's & poignant sidelight to the story of 
Sheikh Salem and the Israelis. A few weeks 
later in Ofira, the about-to-be-abandoned 
Iérach settlement at Sharm el Sheikh in 
southern Sinai, | spoke with Dr. Amnon 
Tsvieli, an Israel doctor who for six vears 
has devoted himeelf to tending the Bedouin 
of Sinat, 

Dr. Tsvieli asked me where I'd been on 
the Egyptian side of Sinai—where he had 
been practicing until recenth—and | men- 
tioned my visit to the encampment of Sheikh 
Salam Saac Salem. 

“Sheikh Salem! My old friend! We helped 
setup a clinic and train medical personnel 
for his tribe. Did he tell your” 

[ reassured him that the clinic seemed well 
kept under the administration of the Egyp- 
tians, who continued to tram. paramedics. 
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“Lust tell you a stor,” Dr. Tsvieli said 
“Sheikh Salem has a daughter bern with 
seVerely bowecdlers, [t wasn't something we 
could treat out in the desert. We took her to 
Flat for 5 Weral Operations Fach 1 tirrie: the 
bones had ta be broken and reset, Each time 
new casts were needed for the crowing 
child. Then, just as she was approaching 
recovery, the Egyptians took aver 

“We sent a letterin Arabic to the Egyptian 
dector in chatge of her Coe, exniaining Lis 
tim that new casts would have to be mace if 
sheikh Salem's daughter was to recover ful 
ly. We asked the Egyptians to share any 
information on her progress with uz, But 
maybe this cdector took offense at our sur- 
gestions, We later heard that the child \' Is- 
ited A doctor, who removed her casts and 
declared her cured. You can't imagine how 
frustrated we felt! 


Heartland of Three Religions 


Sinali—the very word evokes civinits 
Here man has spoken out to God—and God 
has spoken back. The name itself may sini- 
fy a.cocd: Sin, moon god of the ancient Mesa 
wie 





POtaMIans, one of an C55 Urray of peo- 
pies to shuttle across Sinai’s sands. Among 
them walked Abraham, patriarch of Juda 
ism, Christianity, and Islam, who lived at 
Urand Haran, centers of wi eahiin: to Sin, be- 
fore journeying from Me sopotamia to Ca- 
nian s Promised Land 

Famine brought Abraham throueh Sinai 
on his wav ta Egy 
ll of his preat-grancdsons to join their other 
brother. Joseph— EPONYMOUS ancestors o] 
the tribes of Israel. To Sinaj, Moses and thi 
Israelites of the Exodus fled before Fha- 
raoh s war chariots, and here the Prophet 
kbjah took refuge from King Ahab and 
Queen Jevebel. Through Sinai, Marvy, Jo 
seph, and the infant Jesus passed, fleeing 
into Rev io cSCape the Wrath of Herod 

Across this strategic land bide hetweern 
Asia and Africa—geographically a part o! 
Asta—have passed conquerors bevend 
counting: Eeyptians, Hvyksos, Hittites, 
ASSVT1ans, Babylonians, Persians. (areeks 
Romans, Byzantines—the last spreading 
Christianity here in the fourth century Ap 
Later came the Muslims. the crusaders, the 
Mamiuks, the Turks, the British, who 


Ht, as it would later bring 





gradually ousted the Turks and were them- 
selves ousted by the Egyptians in 1954, and, 
most recently, the Israelis. 

During their 15 years here, the Israelis 
sridded the desert with roads, found new oil 
off Sinai’s western coast, discovered vast, 
still untapped subterranean deposits af fos- 
sj] water, constructed some of the world’s 
most sophisticated military bases, resettled 
many of the 30,000 orse Bedouin, founded a 
score of Jewish settlements with long-range 
plans for tens of thousands more inhabi- 
tants, and—in the process—won the near- 
unanimous condemnation of friends and 
enemies around the world. 


A Prize Long Coveted 


Now Egypt prepares: to resume control, 
But, it’s worth noting, Egypt has exercised 
only intermittent sovereignty over Sinai 
through the centuries, Ancient Egyptians 
controlled only western Sinai, with its cop- 
per and turquoise mines, and major trans- 
desert toutes—the rest being wilderness. 
Moses, remember, fled into Sinai to get 
away from the Egyptians. The Ottoman 
Turks controlled most of Sinai for centuries 
before being driven back to Palestine by 
Mohammed Ali in the 1830s, Later, after 
occupying Egypt in 1882, the British held 
varving degrees of control over Sinai until 
finally being ousted in 1954 by President 
Sadat's predecessor, Gamal Abdel Nasser. 
Just 13 years later Israel seized control, 

Twice before 1967 the Israelis were 


tempted by Sinai's strategic real estate— 


first during the 1948-49 war of indepen- 
dence, when, already in Sinai, they backed 
off under pressure by Great Britain; and 
then in the 1956 war, when they actually 
occupied the peninsula for four months 
before being constrained by the United 
States through the United Nations, 

T approached Sinai from the city of Suez, 
southern terminus of the Suez Canal. I'd 
heen here before, in 1974, following in the 
footsteps of Moses.” Then the city was virtu- 
ally depopulated, almost every building 


pocked with artillery holes from the 1975 
war and the less known but even more dam- 
aging 1968-1970 war of attrition, 

This time [ found Suez booming anew, 
her population of 300,000 surpassing pre- 
war levels, her buildings reconstructed in 
orderly phalanxes of shining native lime- 
stone, her economy flourishing from her role 
as southern guardian of the Suez Canal, 
transited by some 2,000 ships cach month- 

Larrived before the opening of the new 
Ahmed Handi Tunnel beneath the canal, 
17 kilometers north of Suez. Named for an 
Egyptian general killed while directing 
assault-bridging operations over the canal 
in the 1973 war, this thoroughly modern 
two-lane tunnel becomes the first direct land 
link between Sinai and Egypt proper since 
the French entrepreneur Ferdinand de Les- 
sepé divided Asia from Africa by building 
the Suez Canal in the 1860s. The canal, 
blocked since the 1967 war, was reopened in 
1975.+ The new tunnel noses far enough be- 
neath it to permit deepening and widening. 
Already, dredging since 1975 bas made the 
canal passable by U. S. aircraft carriers and 
even larger supertankers. 

There's more than a touch of majesty in 
the slow-moving ships—Japanese, Soviet, 
Liberian, Scandinavian, even leracl—as 
they ghost through the narrow milky blue 
waterway, flanked by desert, carrying car- 
goes from everywhere to anywhere. 

Aboard a Swedish tanker heading north 
to Port Said, 1 witnessed a mild dispute be- 
tween the Swedish captain and the Egyptian 
pilot who came on board to guide the ship. 

“But,” said the Egyptian pilot, “you must 
have an Egyptian flag flying up at the prow 
when vou go through the canal.” 

“Well,” barked the captain, “I've been 
through here eight times now, and I have 
never had a flag up there. We've got the 


“The author's pilgrimage in the pathway of the 
prophet was reported in the January 1976 edttion of 
NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC. 

William Graves described Egypt's reopening of 
this cractal channel in the June 1975 GEOGRAPHIC, 


The veil still prevails among Bedouin women, who sew cotns onto thetr face 
coveringses a-sign of wealth. Sinai’s proud Bedouin were among the first converts 
to raise the burning brand of Islam during seventh-century Muslim conquests. 
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National Geographic, April [982 
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Eevitian flag flving from the wheeihouse, 
vom t thst enough? Am I supposed to rebuild 
mi ship just to pass through your canal?” : 

"Tt i the reculation!” insisted the pilot 
“Next time see that you have it!” 

Cooling down, the captain turned to me 
and admitted: “Flag or no flag, we need the 
pilot. Navigating the canal i dangerous 
work—tricky currents in the narrow chan- 
nel. Wouldn't want to block the Red Sea 
from the Mediterranean, would we?" 


Embankments Failed Trivl by Water 


Stretching along the Sinal side of the 179- 
kilometer-long. canal are remnants of the 
Bar-Lev Line—a seres af fortified albserva- 
tion posts and outposts scattered along the 
lenethof the canal:it was built by the Israelis 
to defend their side of the waterway after the 
loos War, 

On October 6, 1973, President Sadat 
launched his oft scorned armed forces across 
the canal ina technically brilliant surprise 
accault that changed the course of Middle 
East history. At about [5 points Irom suez 
city to El Qantara, Egyptians stormed 
across the canal in rubber assault dinghies, 
on fernes, and on segmented pontoon 
bridges to attack the Bar-Ley Line. 

On this holiest Jewish day, the Israeli for- 
tifications alone the canal were defended ty 
600 troops brought in to reheve the regular 
garrison for the observance of Yom Kippur, 
Dav of Atonement; the positions of another 
4 500 Israeli soldiers lav within ten kilome- 
ters of the canal, 

4nd what of the vaunted Bar-Lev Line? 
The Egyptians simply sliced their was 
through the sand embankments with an 
amazing “secret weapon’ —high-power 
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Link between worlds, the Suez 
75 


Caonal—reopened in 1975 after having 


been blocked by mines and sunken 
turhine-driven water cannon blasting out a ships inthe 1967 war—has bern 
thousand gallons of water a minute, origin- widened and deepened by Egypt to 
alls used to strip awa sand and soil for the accommodate vessels even bigger than 
Acwan Hich Dam. Within ten hours the the aireraft carrier LLS.5. America 
hey plans had hosed a number of Bats (above). Plans call for further dredging 
through the Bar-Lev Line, started shuttling to permit passage of ever larger 
ferries over to Sing) with men and equip- supertanhers. Buytaing a} the canal. in 
; the 1860s divided Eeypot from sina 
ment, and assembled ten vehicle-carrying sat V2 noid 
ie le and hence Africa from Asio. A new 
pontoon bridges , tunnel! (right), 17 kilometers north of 
Sadat’s troops carried the latest in Soviel Sime city. | alinks the two contiients by 


antitank missiles and rockets and were fond and opens the wiv for accelerated 





eand artiller development of Sinat 
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Although peace is promised to Sinal, 
military training foes on at a girls 2choo. in Ee 
Arish fabowe), An estimated 35,000 Bedouin, 


Palestinians, and “town Arabs” mute thew 


home in dusty, bustling El Arish (right), 


Sinai's larvest city, returned by thu Israelis to 
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Making o last cast before durk (above 
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right), a fisherman ot El Arish works his-net 
in the teeming waters of the Mediterranean 
Fish COwWEMT mere wll coon be SLEZLIMNA on 
platters in-Caire and Tel Aviv 

Known as Rhinocolorum to the imperial! 
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Romans, who establish 
here, the stratesic crossroads city atts astride 


Sinai's Via Maris, or way of the sea, the 


major OUP 


historic route. of commerce and COMGLEST 
In the biblical atory of the Exodus, (hu 
same rodd is called “the way of the land 
ofthe Philistines.” The fleeing Israelites 
avoided this route, well guarded by 
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(Continued from page 440) World War. 
And the Egyptian side of the canal bristled 
with anawesome array of defensive surface- 
to-air missiles. 

Within three days Egypt hac sent 600 
tanks and 90,000 troops into Sinai. But the 
Bar-Lev Line delayed their advance long 
enough for 15,000 Israeli troops east of the 
Gidi and Mitla Passes to move westward 
and to be reinforced by 70,000 to 30,000 
hastily mobilized troops. 

With some 1.800 Soviet-built Syrian 
tanks and 60,000 troops simultaneously 
bearing down in a coordinated attack on the 
Golan Heights to the north, Isracl was in 
rreater danger than at any time since its 
founding in 1948, 


War Was o Hid for Peace 


Sadat, however, had never planned Isra- 
el's extinction, This, he would later admit, 
was a war of “limited: objectives”"—aimed at 
upsetting the political status quo by reestab- 
lishing Egypt's presence in Sinai and pre- 
cipitating the superpowers into settling the 
conflict before it went too far. In this he suc- 
ceeded overwhelmingly. 

But while the Egyptians were trying to 
consolidate their hold on captured terrain, 
the battered Israelis had time to recover and 
regroup. Within two weeks they counter- 
attacked across the canal, completely encir- 
cling and trapping the 25,000-to-30,000- 
man Egyptian Third Army. The troops also 
rampaged south toward Suez city, penetrat- 
ing to 101 kilometers from the Egyptian cap- 
ital on the Suez-Cairo road. 

Alarmed at the volatile situation, both 
superpowers, now on nuclear alert, grap- 
pled with their sometime client states to 
hammer outa cease-fire. Finally, atthe now 
famed Kilometer 101, where the Israeli 
counter-offensive halted, negotiations be- 
can. It was the first tentative step of a pain- 
ful, on-again-off-again peace process that 
would lead to Sadat’s historic visit to Jerusa- 
lem in 1977 and the subsequent Camp Da- 
vid agreements that culminated in the treaty 
signed in Washington, D. C., on March 26, 
1979, by Sadat and Begin, and witnessed by 
President Jimmy Carter. 

A swinging pontoon bridge took me from 
bustling Suez into the unreeling emptiness 
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of west-central Sinai on the other side of the 
canal. One can hardly cross this water bar- 
rier at the northern tip of the Red Sea's Gulf 
of Suez without being reminded of another 
crossing that took place hereabouts more 
than 3,000 vears ago. 

Scholars will forever debate exactly 
where Moses and the Israelites, fleeing the 
600 chariots of Pharaoh, crossed the sea into 
Sinai. Hardly a place-name in the Bible's 
Exodus narrative can be fixed onamap with 
any Certainty, 

Speculation focuses on the Hebrew 
phrase Fam Supft, traditionally translated 
‘Red Sea," but literally meaning “Sea of 
Reeds.” This is the sea over which Moses 
stretched his hand, “and the Lord caused the 
seatogoback.. .. And the children of [sraei 
went into the midst of the sea wpon the dry 
cround: and the waters were a wail unto 
them on their right hand, and on their left, 

And the Exvptians pursued... .. and the 
Lord overthrew the Egvptians tn Ure midst 
ofthe sea.” 

But where was this “sea”? 

Was it the Red Sea proper—that is. the 
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Pioneer spirit brought Alfredo and 
Susan Wachs toa moshay, or farm 
cooperative, near Yommit, where m 
o decade they have raised four sons 
ond mony crops of baby's dreath 
flowers, With most of the moshav 
they plon to start over ot a new 
settlement near Gara. But they 
deeply regret leaving. “It's a big 
price to pay jor peace, they say. 

















Moving in while other Israelis are 
moving out, ultranationalist squatters 
fabove) carry belongings inte an empty 
apartment in Yammit to try to prevent 
withdrawal from Sinai. Vowing not to 
leave, they muy tur the town into a test 
case for Israeli settlements in other 
occupied territories. During ao religious 
festival last October thousands of 
supporters (left) flocked to a Yammit 
demonstration. Residents moving ouf— 
many bitter about what they call 
betrovel by the government!—have 
Clished with officials ower 
compensation for their property 
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Gulf of Suez—as traditional interpretation 
has assumed? Or was it, in line with some 
modern theories, the Bitter Lakes, 30 kiln- 
meéters north of Suez, or Lake Timsah near 
Ismailia, or even Lake Bardawil on the 
Mediterranean coast of Sinai? The possible 
routes of the Exodus are many, the reason- 
ings behind them complex 

For instance, the Bible says God sent mul- 
titudes of quail to feed the hungering Isra- 
elites. Such flocks of quail are now common 
in Sinai only on the Mediterranean coast, 
which “proves” to some scholars that Moses 
must have taken a northerly route via Lake 
Manzala in Egypt or Lake Bardawil in 
northern Sinat, 

On the other hand, God.also fed the mvs- 
terious substance called manna to the Isra- 
elites. This isoften equated witha sticky res- 
idue exuded by certain insects on the bark of 
the tamarisk tree—common in southern, 
but not in northern, Sinai, This supports 
various theories of a southern route. 

Other speculations abound, 

(me recent theory assertsthatin 1477 8.c. 
a stupendous volcanic eruption of the Aege- 
an island of Thera produced the pillar of 
fire, which by night led the: Israelites 
through the wilderness. This would put the 
date of the Exodus at least a century and a 
half earlier than most theories, which place 
it between 1300 and 12235 

But enough. 

As with conjectures about Sinai’s mist- 
shrouded future, those about its equally un- 
clear biblical past—whether the route of the 
Exodus, the location of the “real” Mount 
Sinal, or the origin of the pillar of fire—must 
be taken with a few grains—indeed, a 
dune—of desert sand, 

Driving southeast along the Sinai coast on 
the Gulf of Suez, I came to Uyun Musa, 
“springs of Moses," about 15 kilometers 
from Suez. Tradition equates this with Ma- 
rah, where Moses inexplicably threw a tree 
of some sort into the spring to sweeten the 
bitter waters. Was this also one of the places 
where he struck the rock and brought forth 
water for the thirsting Israclites? Again, 
only speculation, . 

But there's nothing speculative about 
Uyun Musa itseli—a scattering of half-dry 
springsand dusty date palm oases, withonly 
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afew Bedouin living in shacks. A startling ‘Suez coastline for a tour of the Sinai oil 
sight: Many of the towering date palms, fields, which lubricate Egypt's economs 


same hundreds of years old, have had their with some 850 million dollars’ worth of 





crowns shot off—forlorn reminder that this crude petroleum a year—about a fourth o 
atea lay near the heavily bombarded south- the ute 'S production 
ern cnd of the Bat Lev Line. Egypt has accused the Israels ol rampant 
to: the mm an Open-air Mustum is OVE pumping during their occupation. The 
prouclly ex hibited bythe Ecgyptians—ahuge = Isri counter that they not only improved 
crumbling complex of Israeh bunkers and the Abu Rude: field but also discovered and 
artilen Pome ns facing Suez developed the Alma oil Held farther down 
‘From here the Isra hs used to lob their the Sinat coast 
artiller Shells i into Suez city betore the 1973 During therr tenure here the Israelis s1- 
war,” recalled the Egyptian soldier who phoned some 80,000 barrels ‘a day from the 
euiced me through the site Abu Rudeis and Alma felds 
‘We had our revenge in 1973 when our their energy needs. As part ol the peace ac- 
troops captured the southernmost tip ol cords, Egypt has agreed to sell [sraei 40,000 
Bar-Lev Line: The Israeli prisoners of war — barrelsaday of Sinai crude at market prices, 
were paraded before the TV cameras forall andthe United States has gu arantecd to sel 
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A helicopter lofted me above the Gulfof emergency 
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Below my helicopter, billowing gas flares 
beat back the gathering darkness, casting an 
infernal glow over the Gulf of Suez. Skeletal 
wil rigs marched stiff-lerged against the 
western sky, where a facing fireball sun 
threw a wash of pale reddish gold over Si- 
nai's. oil comst. 

To the east, tiers of mountuins—purple, 
lavender, gold—dominate rugged south- 
central Sinai. Among them, at the moun- 
tainous southern apex of the peninsula, 
stunds 2,285-meter Gebel Musa, or Mount 
of Moses—the traditional Mount Sinai 
(though the same distinction has been 
claimed fora dozen other peaks), 


Greeting Dawn on the Mount of Moses 


In St. Catherine's Monastery, at the foot 
of Gebel Muss, | shared an evening meal of 
tinned squid, bread, cheese, and olives with 
same elderly Greek pilgrims. There was 
something almost Last Supperish about the 
setting in that upper room of the monas- 
tery —the long plain wooden table, the mea- 
ger fare being shared by the gathered 
disciples, the warm soda pop poured into 
plastic cups with all the dignity of sacramen- 
tal wine. At the center of the table presided 
bearded Bishop Irineos, Metropolitan of 
Khania, Crete, who was leading his flock 
here on a tour of the Holy Land. 

“Tonight, at 2.a.m.," he said, “we get up 
and climb the mountain. Will vou join us?" 

Hours later, in the predawn darkness, as 
we hiked up toward the summit, photogra- 
phere Kevin Fleming and I soon moved 
ahead of Bishop Irineos and his slow- 
hobbling flock. We wanted to catch the sun- 


rise from atop the Mount of Moses at 3. 


a.m.—surely one of the spectacular sights 
on the planet, And we did, About § a.m_, as 
we were making the descent, we finally 
sighted Bishop Irineos climbing entirely 
alone up the rough stone stairs about 150 
meters below the summit, Plainly cach step 
was an agony for him as he dug his wooden 
staff into the unyielding stone and pulled 
himself upward, his mouth a thin line of 
pure determination in the midst of his black, 
gray-streaked beard. 

But where was his flock? 

“Oh,” he said, “they stopped one by one 
along the way, Too difficult for them. But 


Eternal Sinai 


youknow ... wherever one stops, that’s the 
top of the mountain, isn't it?” 

He dug his staff once more into the red 
granite and labored upward. 

“PT get there—just 500 steps more!" he 
called back, rounding a curve and disap- 
pearing from sight—but not from memory. 


A Puzzle for Biblical Scholars 


There are perplexing discrepancies con- 
cerning Mount Sinai in the biblical narra- 
tive. The Book of Exodus, chapters 19-24, 
clearly recounts the Israelites’ visit to the 
mountain, where Moses received the Tab- 
lets of the Law. Yel some references to the 
Exodus do not mention Mount Sinai, or Ho- 
reb, as it often called. For instance, in the 
33rd chapter of the Book of Numbers a de- 
tailed list of way-stops during the Exodus in- 
cludes only a “desert of Sinai,” with no 
indication that it might have been the cli- 
mactic way-stop of the 40-vear wandering. 

An oversight on the part of ancient bibli- 
cal scribes? Or, as some scholars have sug- 
gested, could the narrative concerning 
Mount Sinai have been inserted centuries af- 
terward into an even older narrative about 
an exodus of Israelites out of Egypt? 

Is it possible that there might have been 
two separate episodes, and might the two 
stories have been somehow braided into one 
by later scribes trving to weave a more cohe- 
sive narrativer 

Such thoughts tease the mind as vou look 
out over the soul-expanding vista of red 
granite peaks massed about Gebel Musa. 
Whatever the answer, standing on that holy 
summit, you have an almost insistent sense 
that this is unquestionably tie Mount Sinai, 
that the events described in the Bible did 
take place night here... until your musings 
and certainty are rudely interrupted by a 
chorus of laughter from some tourists near- 
by, breaking the spell. 

Alas, the Mount of Moses is desecrated by 
earthly litter—pop bottles and cans, orange 
peels, sandwich remnants thoughtlessly dis- 
carded by the visitors who climb up here. 
Moses and the elders of Israel also ate and 
drank on the mountain immediately after 
seeing (God (Exodus 24:9-11}—but the Bible 
neglects to tell us whether they, too, cast 
aside their leavings. 
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Relic of wetter times and today’s flash floods from the wadis, or river gullies, 
thar drain these gaunt coastal mountains, a sandy delta fons into the -(oulf of 
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Agaba at Neviot. Farmers from the moshav here raise melons in rectangular 
i 1c pe : | os = 7 a] ic oe 1 ZZ I rt EH a 2 = = = | ' ™, 
mrtches, while vacationers enjoy the beach at a small village of cottages. 





Tumbled chairs. Tumbled dreams. The 
images return to mind again and again. 
Bodies sprawled like rag dolls. The moans 
of the wounded. The astonishing brightness 
af their blood. It has a dreamlike intensity 
about iteven now. 

I could hardly have conceived that the 
laminated plastic identity card issued to me 
the morning of October 6 in Cairo would bea 
press pass to an assassination. 

FPhotocrapher Kevin Fleming and I had 
hoped to see Egyptian President Anwar 
Sadat at the annual military parade near 
Cairo—a display of pomp celebrating 
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Egypt's 1973 breakthrough into Sinai. 

Sadat’s fate had been intertwined with 
Sinai ever since his early years as an arms 
officer at El Qantara, El Arish, and Rafah. 
Into this desert, in 1974, he had launched the 
war that won him the ttle, Hero of the 
Crossing. Here he came to worship at the 
footof Mount Sinaion the second anniversa- 
rv of his bold visit to Jerusalem. Here, too, 
he built a lovely retreat where be could retire 
for rest and meditation. And here, he ance 
said, he hoped to be buried 

At the parade grounds, after placing a 
wreath and praving at Egypt's Tomb of the 
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tomatoes under the supervision i 
Cohen (bottom) with the help 
Bedouin women. But the 20-null 
dollar computerized formato im 

niant near moshoay Sadot (below) now 
stands empty as Israel prepares ti 
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Unknown Soldier—built after the 1973 
war—Sadat took his seat at the center of the 
reviewing stand. He seemed relaxed, chat- 
ted, puffed at his pipe, sipped tea, From his 
neck dangled a medallion commemorating 
the 1973 war. [here exceptional 
bes uts about his dark, complex face, 
asa pharaoh’s. Removing hismiut 
wipe his brow, he revealed on his 


Was An 


ary hat to 
forehead 
the safiba—the visible dark spot common to 
devout Muslims who Tess their bears tothe 
floor during praver five times a day 
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of knowing whether this 





was an attack only on Sadat or a general 
insurrection. Crowds lunged out of the 
reviewing stand, tumblingover hundreds of 
wooden chairs. Bullets skipped off the tar- 
mac. People lay wounded to both my right 
and lett. Amid the fleeing spectators, a 
young man in army fatigues, hic eves wild, 
ran right past me, fleet as a gazelle, In 
moments half a dozen soldiers hauled him 
back, savagely beating his limp form. A sus- 
pect had been caught, 

But where was Kevin? 

I made my way back to the prandstand, 


where blue-bereted troops had formed a 
security cordon. 

Kevin had slipped behind the corcon. 
While gunfire still crackled, he was coolly 
photographing the aftermath of violence: 
bloody bodies, captured assassins, stunned 
spectators. He had come to photograph a 
parade; he left with history in his camera. 

History stands poised in Sinai now. Even 
as you read this, barring alate-hour hitch in 
the withdrawal, Israel's Sinai settlers will be 
gone from Yammit, Neviot, Di Zahav, 
Ohfira, and more than a dozen others—left 





now to the Bedouin, the incoming Egyp- 
tians, and the drifting sands. 

The general world opinion is that these 
Jewish settlements, with a total population 
at their height of some §,000 persons, were 
established in direct contravention of the 
Fourth Geneva Convention of 1949, which 
forbids occupying powers from displacing 
native populations or putting settlers into 
occupied territories. 

There's no question of their underlying 
military purpose: to provide a bulfer zone 
and first line of defense against an attack on 
Israel from Egypt, The cluster of settle- 
ments centerme on Yammit, in northeast 
Sinal, cuards the approaches to Gaza and Is- 
rael’é heartland. Ofira, at Sharm el Sheikh 
in southernmost Sinal, stands sentinel over 
the strategic Strait of Tiran, bottleneck en- 
trance to the Gulf of Aqaba. 


An Arena of Disroption 


But, political judgments aside, a poi- 
gniantly human if maddeningly complex 
world was planted here, and its uprooting 
should give us pause. Somewhere else, some 
other time, these settlements would have 
been seen as bold, innovative pioneer ven- 
tures—human ingenuity, toughness, and 
persistence transforming harsh desert ter- 
rain into a cornucopia of tomatoes and mel- 
ons, cut flowers and strawberries, squash 
and green peppers. 

“When my wife and 1 arrived in 1974, 
there was nothing here but yellow and 
blue—sand, sea, and sky—and a few dale 
palms," recalled Israeli farmer Alfredo 
Wachs of the agricultural cooperative, or 
moshav, Netiv ha Asara, a satellite settle- 
ment of Yarmimit. 

He waved his hand across a vista of irri- 
gated fields, orchards, and greenhouses 
stretching south almost without interrup- 
tion from Sinai's Mediterranean coast. 

“Yes, we displaced a few hundred people 
in this area, but now those same Bedouin 
and many more have jobs that wouldn't ex- 
ist but for us, 

“When we came, the government told us 
it would be permanent. Prime Minister Be- 
gin himself had a house for his own retire- 
ment at Neot Sinai, just west of here. 

“Qur children were born and raised here. 
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We've given our lives to this place. Now 
they tell us, sorry, vou have to go. 

“Well, . . itis painful forus. We want real 
peace, but that doesn't make it any easter to 
rive up a world we have created with our 
own hands.” 


Sadlat's Death Sparked Varied Reactions 


Larrived in Yammit barely 48 hours after 
Sadat's assassination, A few local zealots, | 
was told, had recited pravers thanking God 
for the death of Sadat—who had flatly re- 
fused all suggestions that Israeli settlers be 
allowed to stay on under the Egyptian ad- 
mimistration. 

Other settlers—the greal majoritv—ex- 
pressed shock, uncertainty, even dismay at 
the death of the man who had had solerge an 
Impact on their lives. 

Local Bedouin, understandably cautious 
about offending either outgoing Israelis or 
incoming Egyptians, could still not restrain 
themselves {rom some open show of emotion 
at Sadat's death. Thev burned piles of tires 
on the road, 

“Why did vou do that?” Lasked a Bedouin 
youth. “Because you were happy at Sadat's 
death?” 

“Allah forbid,” be saicl. 

“Then, because you mourned him?” He 
shrugged. “Only Allah lives forever.” 

“Then... wry did you burn the tires?" 

“Because we are Bedouin!” 

I wandered through the neat, modern, 
flower-bordered streets of VYammit, with 
their anking rows of white prefabricated 
homes that can be detached from their foun- 
dations and hauled away by truck. 

It was nearly sundown, beginning of Yom 
Kippur in the Jewish vear 5742, From the 
open slit windows of the town’s three syna- 
gogues drifted the minor-kev drone of men 
at praver. Women ancl children in their holi- 
day best milled about outside. 

Posters on almost every wall proclaimed 
in Hebrew: “Stop the withdrawal from 
Sinal” and “Don't uproot what you plant- 
ed"—slopans of the vociferous, multi- 
factioned movement to scuttle Israel's with- 
drawal from Sina. 

It was in the early 1970s that then Israeli 
Defense Minister Moshe Davan (he would 
die only ten days after Sadat) helicoptered 
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Supersecret Etom Air Base lies dismantled near Yammit as Israelis pock wp 
controltower equipment for shipment out of Sina. The United States hel pec 
Pu TO new Dade in the Negev to replace the sophisticated girficlds at 


and Birion, which can only be used as civilian airports when Egypt tak 
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une, Anil 


down here, planted his foot atopad 
declared thatacity of 250,000 would be built 


on this unlikely spot. The grancliose plan 
was later scaled down to 100,000, but fewer 
than 3,000 setliers had moved into Yanimit 
when the 19758 Camp David accord sched- 
ulec the settlement for oblivion 

Sow, even as original settlers prepared to 
move oul—with an average of 340,000 and 
possibly as much a5 $500,000 compensation 
seLilers was 
moving into empty homes in and around 
Yammil (pages 446 
piers, hard-line #Aionists both religious and 
sectiiar—miany of them from other settle- 
ments on the West Kank—were proclaiming 
in no uncertain terms that they planned to 
resist the withdrawal come what may, even 
Lo the point of violence 

To them this part of Sinai is a God-given 
part of the Promised Land, whose southern 
boundary, in biblical times, extended as far 


per family—a new wave of 


). Dhesé newest occu- 
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as the “river of Eeypt'—referring not to the 
Nile buttothe main watercourse of northern 
Sinai, the War el Arish, which touches the 
Mediterranean near the Arab citv of the 
same name. 4) kilometers west of Yammit 

In the months since Sadat’s death, even 
original settlers like Alfredo Wachs, who 
once accepted giving up these settlements, 








have joined the resistance to final with 
drawal from Sinai 

“We want peace as all people do, but we 
tec] we can achieve real peace without giv: 
ing up this part of Sinai, Not just because 
our hard work created these settlements out 
of the desert, 
thev are nécessarvy for Israel's security.” 

Would authorities force eviction? 

Yaron Enosh, who covers the Sinai settle- 
ments for Rol Israel, the Voice of Israel ractio 
network, gave me this answer 

“you can’t expect the Begin government! 
to send police in and start bopping devoted 
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Aionists, however nuseuided, on the head, 
These people may be extremists, but they're 
also the same ones who helped elect Beginin 
the first place. They're his own constituen- 
cy! Not that he'll allow them to stay or stop 
the withdrawal, understand. But the gov- 
ernment will probably trv to let evervone 
else withdrew first, then come along some 
night and quietly drag the settlers out when 
the TV cameras aren't around.” 

Late that night, after the Yom Kippur ser- 
vices ended with the plaintive blowing of the 


Pressure point of war, the 
Strait of Tiran (left) funnels ship 
traffic from the Red Sea to the 
Gulf of Agaba through a narrow 
passage between the coast of 
acute Sinai, background, and 
several dangerous reefs, The 
Exyptian closure of the strait to 
Israel-bound freighters—cutting 
off, among other things, oil 
shipments from [ran— 
precinitated the Israeli iniasion 
of Sindi in LOB?, 

After delivering its corgo to the 
Jordanian port of Agaba, this 
freighter (right) ron aground on 
Gordon Reef, where an Israeli 
patrol boat looks her over 


shofar, the ceremonial ram's horn, the wor- 
shipers and their families—including both 
bona fide settlers and squatters—gathered 
for a special prayer mecting in Yammit's 
main square. Groups of black-frocked men 
with flowing beards and fluttering earlocks 
danced in snaking, boisterous lines through 
the streets. Finally, they gathered for an in- 
tense prayer Vigil that ended with an uproar 
of shouting in Hebrew. 

“What are they yelling?” I asked a man. 

“Oh,” he said, “it's a play on the old re- 
frain, ‘Next year in Jerusalem.’ They're crvy- 
ing out, “‘Nexi year in Foun!” 

I found a different world at Sharm el 
Sheikh, near the southern tip of Sinai. From 
here, in 1967, Nasser’s troops closed the 


Strait of Tiran to Israeli shipping, precipi- 
tating the Six Day War that saw a trium- 
phant Israel seize all Sinai along with the 
West Bank and the Golan Heights. 

After the war, [sracl established the town 
of Ofira and the nearby resort of Naama at 
sharm. Just offshore, where the almost life- 
less desert knifes into the Red Sea, lies one of 
the planet's most spectacular coral reefs, * 

On the veranda café of the Red Sea Divers 
Center, overlooking the cobalt blue circle of 
Naama Bay, I listened to owner Howard 





Rosenstein, an American-born Israeli, vent 
hts frustrations and concerns. 

“What I'm worried about isn't politics, 
but ecology. These reefs are among the most 
delicate marine environments in the world. 
Even when someone fishes out there with a 
pole, 1 get upset. Each section of reefis a bal- 
anced ecosystem. Extensive fishing of any 
section would have irreversible effects, 

“In 1979, when Lerael withdrew from Ras 
Muhammad at the tip of Sinai, Egyptian 
boats began fishing the reef waters commer- 
cially. We put up a clamor, and finally the 
Eevptians interceded. But some fishing still 

"The September 1975 GboGRAPHIC incloced a }2- 
page color portiolio by photographer Davie Douhbilet 
of this remarkable marine kingdom 
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So beachgoers con relax, [sroeli 
soldiers (above) keep watch at Naame 
Bey near the sowthern tip of Sinai, 
Though terrorism hos never struck in 
this red, Israeli authorities don't 
ignore its threat anywhere, 

Chi the coast of Sharmnel Sterkh, 
Sharon and Howard Rosenstein (left) 
shore the waters of the Red Sea with 
their children and o friendly school of 
antitinses beside some of the world's 
most beautiful cora. reefs, 


Eternal Sinai 


goes on, Since then the Egyptian govern- 
ment has begun efforts to declare the reefs a 
nature reserve. But Howard is hoping for 
more—that the reefs will become an inter- 
national underwater preserve. 

“These reefs. are one of the premier diving 
spots in the world. When my wife, Sharon, 
and I came here in 1971, we set up our first 
diving center in a railroad car on the beach, 
There were only a hancdful of divers in those 
days. Now thousands come down here every 
year. If we pull out our equipment, the diy- 
ing business is dead here. The Egyptians 
have agreed to buy our operation, but I'm 
concerned that they haven't developed the 
know-how to keep it going. 

“We've been negotiating with Egyptian 
officials to let us stay on to manage the busi- 
nesses like Red Sea Divers. But they have 
this thing—they want all Israelis out. Well, 
perhaps they'll change their minds.” 


Eternal Sinai—A Place of Change 


Howard rubbed his bristly black beard 
with the back of his wrist. Animploring look 
came into his eves. 

“Look, the world should understand 
what Israelis giving upin the name of peace. 
It's more than just these settlements, Sinai 
could have provided enough oil tosupply all 
our future needs. From a security point of 
View, Weare giving up a tremendous territo- 
rial advantage and have had to pull our for- 
ward military bases back to the Negev, 
where there's hardly even ¢nough room to 
stage mancuvers. 

“Even more important, Sinai has given 
our cramped litth country breathing room, 
a psychological safety valve, a place to goon 
vacation, to hike, to swim, to dive, to ex- 
plore—a land that's nearly three times as 
large as [érael itself, 

“Task you, what other nationin the world 
would give up so much for a tenuous peace?” 

Howard and his wife have purchased a 
new home on the coast near Caesarea. 

“We're resigned to leaving, unless the 
Egyptians finally decide to let us stay on and 
keep the diving business going. 

“Whatever happens, I can tell you this. It 
will never be the same. 

“Please tell that to the world... never 
tire sane,” 0 
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As if in giant salute, a 
humpback whale off the 
Hawaiian island of Maui 
lifts a massive flipper. 
These sloneasee 
appendages, early noted 
by Yankee whalers, give 
the humpback tts Latin 
name: Megaptera 
novaeangliae, “big-winged 
New Englander.” During 
the past four years a 
research team off Hawatt 
has observed remarkable 
patterns of humpback 
behavior, resulting in the 
extraordinary pictures 
presented here. 


ROGER PAYNE 


T WAS THE RIGHT TAPE but the 
wrong whales. As my wife, Katy, and] 
played the underwater recording of 
humpback songs, we recognized the 

familiar patterns and Variations peculiar to 
whales in Hawaii. 

“But the label says “Baja California,’” 
Katy remarked. “That's 3,000 miles east of 
Hawaii, and it's supposed to be a different 
stock of whales altogether. These songs are 
definitely from Hawaii. Somebody has mis- 
labeled the tape.” 

Later we telephoned the friends who had 

sent us the recording, 


INTRODUCTION Mary Crowley and 
ay Angelica ‘Thiertot. 
When Katy men- 


tioned the faulty la- 
bel, Angie's reply was 
stunning: “Katy, we don't own any tapes 
from Hawati. We recorded those humpback 
songs right where the label says—in the 
Revillazigedo Islands off Baja California,” 

With that one remark Angiedemolished a 
maior theory on the population of hump- 
back whales and raised questions about 
their migratory routes. Ten years ago a col- 
league, Scott McVay, and I had discovered 
that all the humpbacks in a given area sing 
the same underwater song. Later Katy 
found that, unlike other whale species that 
«ing, humpbacks are inveterate composers, 
constantly tinkering with their song so that 
it changes completely in only a few years,* 

Scientists have long assumed that hump- 
back whales that winter in different loca- 
tions follow separate patterns of migration. 
The humpbacks of Hawaii were believed to 
migrate in spring to some area of the Aleu- 
tian Islands, while those off Baia California 
were thought to transfer to a more easterly 
point, perhaps southern Alaska. According 
to the theory, the two stocks of whales prob- 
ably would never meet. 

Ifthe theory was correct, then the songs of 
the two groups of whales should be totally 
different. Yet Mary and Angela's tape 
proved the songs were the same. The dis- 
covery revolutionized our entire concept 
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of humpback population and movement. 
And there were more revolutions to come. 

In the winter of 1978 a dedicated team of 
young researchers began a study of hump- 
back whales off the Hawaiian island of 
Maui. One of the leaders of the team was Jim 
Darling, a Canadian graduate student of 
zoology who had helped me record hump- 
back songs in these same waters. In addition 
to recording, Jim began a project ofhisown, 
photographing and identifying individual 
humpbacks by the distinctive black-and- 
white markings on the undersides of their 
tails, Jim later teamed up with a fellow 
graduate student, Peter Tyack, and a doz- 
en other researchers. Together the group 
broadened their studies to include hump- 
back singing and behavior. 

By May 1979 Jim had collected a file of 
264 individual humpbacks, each identified 
by its tail markings. A colleague, Dan 
McSweeney, contributed photegraphs of 95 
additional humpbacks from the waters 
around the neighboring island of Hawaii. 

At that point [ suggested that Jim com- 
pare his file with a similar one collected by 
Charles and Virginia Jurasz. The Juraszes 
had been photographing and identifying 
southeast Alaskan humpbacks for 12 years. 

Since we had established a.connection be- 
tween the humpbacks of Hawaii and Baja 
California, itseemed time to explore the pos- 
sibility of a similar connection between the 
Hawaiian humpbacks and those in south- 
eastern Alaska. Jim Darling's and the Jur- 
aszes’ picture files offered the perfect 
opportunity. If one or more whales ap- 
peared in both files, it would show adefinite 
link between the Hawaiian and Alaskan 
populations. 

To their delight Jim and the Juraszes 
found not one humpback but seven that ap- 
peared in both files. The discovery proved 
that at least some of the Hawaiian hump- 
backs migrate to southeastern Alaska, 
thouch of course others may go to the Aleu- 
tians and elsewhere. 

"See “Humpbacks: Their Mysterious Songs," by 
Rower Payne, NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC, January 1979, 





Another exciting discovery was soon to 
come. At the invitation of the Ocean Re- 
search and Education Society, Katy made a 
vovage to the Revillagigedo Islands aboard 
the society's square-rigged research ship, 
Regina Moris. Katy and other members of 
the society photographed the tail flukes of 11 
humpback whales and later showed the 
prints to Jim Darling. Matching them 
against his Hawaiian file, Jim found that 
two of the Revillagigedo humpbacks had 
also been identified off the island of Maui. 

W hat all this meant was that our previous 
ideas about humpback migration had to be 
revised. Obviously not all humpbacks have 
set patterns of north-south migration be- 
tween permanent grounds: Instead, they 
seem to range widely over their entire area 
of distribution in @ given ocean. In short, 
humpbacks are far more nomadic than we 
had imagined. 

The discovery is especially rewarding to 
mt for two reasons, First, our new know!- 
edge of humpbacks was gained without 
injury to a single whale. In the past, identi- 
fications have been made through the use 
of darts fired into the whales’ bodies, ta be 
recovered if and when the animals were 
harpooned and melted down for oil, The 
method provided only two data points—one 
where the dart was fired and the other where 
the whale was killed. Often the two points 
were Very close in time as well as space. 

This photographic technique of identifi- 
cation, used with humphbacksin the Atlantic 
as well, is not only more productive but also 
far more versatile. Instead of recording only 


two locations, Jim can plot the same whale 


at unlimited points, Best of all, the whales 
are still out there, waiting to be photo- 
graphed and, no doubt, to surprise us again. 

The second benefit from the discoveries is 
our modified concept of the word “stock” 
when applied to humpbacks. Back when 
humpbacks were a major target of the whal- 
ing industry, there were separate kil] quotas 
foreach ocean area. Now, however, we sus- 
pect that the humpbacks in each ocean mix 
freely, meaning that when a decline in a 


specific stock ts detected, it may really signal! 
an ocean wide decline. If significant hunting 
were to resume, this new knowledge could 
prove invaluable, 

Migration was only oné field of research 
at Maui. In justa few years Peter Tyack, Jim 
Darling, and their teammates have contrib- 
uted enormously to our knowledge of hump- 
backs. Peter's doctoral thesis focusecl on 
why whales sing. 

In order to plot the exact movements of 
singing Whales, Peter and several assistants 
established a hilltop observation post on 
Maui and installed a survevor’s theodolite 
and a small computer. Other teammates in 
outboards offshore would locate a singing 
whale by means of hydrophones and report 
by radio to the observation post. 

As the whale alternately dived, stopped 
singing, or surfaced, its moves and those of 
its neighbors were precisely recorded by the 
teams afloat and ashore. Over the space of 
three years the study produced detailed pro- 
files on hundreds of individual whales and 
furnished valuable new insights into the sig- 
nificance of singing. 


ETER'S GROUP also studied what 
are known as social sounds—vocal- 
izations distinct from singing that ap- 
pear related to male aggression and 
competition for females. When Peter re- 
plaved recordings of songs underwater to 
humpbacks, the whales simply moved 
away. But when he replayed social sounds, 
some whales seemed to be attracted; often a 
whale actually charged toward the speaker 
dangling beneath the boat and only veered 
off at the last moment. 

From year to year membership in the 
Maui team changed, but those most closely 
invelved in Peter's behavioral study includ- 
ed Jim and Mary Bird, Karen Miller, Margo 
Rice, and Chris Zabriskie. Jim Darling was 
joined in his identification project by 
Graeme and Linda Ellis (pages 462-3), 

Others in the group studied related be- 
havior among humpbacks. Gregory Silber 
and Beth Mathews recorded songs and 
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social sounds for further analysis. Debbie 
Glockner-Ferrari concentrated on the study 
of mothers with calves and on exte ne 
Anatom She developed a te hing jue for cle 
termining sex from alateral view a5 well aS 
by examination of the genital area from be- 
low, The latter method was used by Flip 
Nicklin while making his super rb decumen- 
Lar photographs of the team’s discoveries 

Much of the data from Maui remains to be 


inalvzed, but some general conclusions 





ha e already emerged. Not only are bump- 


hacks more nomadic than we thouwent, they 
Are BIs0 MOT AFETESSIVe, Al ieAsl the males 
tre. £wichenci iy Debbie and her hus- 
band, Mark Ferrari, supports the belief that 
enme of the crows i “aly i: annual) rather than 
every other year—cood news in the sense of 
higher birthrat 
Peter Tyack's tcam has sho wee that ang: 
ing is probably a i ISPer Lof ci ch ip, 
Wwithaggressive nial behavior Hf ao, | 1uMp- 
back bulls are like warriors of old, who had 
to demonstrate skill in the arts as well as 
with the sword to win their ladies 

“None of this valuable knowledge would 


be ours today without the generous support 
riven to the Maui team by nme organiza- 
s. [n acldition 1 the National Ge graph 

Li tel 2, ‘ those i ne nrovired funets in | 
assistance are the Clifford BE. Lee Four- 
4athon. Lahains Restoration Foundation 
Nigut hea Watchers, the New York #00 
lowics soctety, Kocketelér University, 
Vancouve Aquarium and World Waitalit 
Funds of the! Sand Canada 

As we inch closer to understanding thes 
fascinating creatures, we must search for 
wavs to cement our tes with them anc to co- 
exist peacefully. Americans have a unijue 
opportunity in that respect, forit now seems 
that we own both ends of one of the hump 
hack's migratory routes—Hawail and Ala 
ka. If we were to create a dual sanctuary in 
those two areas, we would establish-an im- 
DOrlant Pring pe e: protection throughout the 
range of a migratory species 

Such a move could spur conservation ef- 
forts throughout the world. [ have proposed 
itto our federal government ani to private 
organizations; T urze National Geographi 
members to sup Port Lt ce they have other 
great conservation eclforts in the past 
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EEP-SEA GYMNASTS, a pair of 
hom p bac fi + COVOTELS th COM Part) 
with amovie photograpner off 
Mout (above). | 4) such acrooattcs 
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roologist Roger 
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there's no such thing as up or down, 
Every winter the whales migrate fo 
Howatian waters from feeding grounds 
in the northern Pacttic. These mature 
Toge 45 feet in length and 40 
tons in weight, with flippers as long as 
15 feet. The female humpback (rignt) 
differs from maies in a] pe arance because 
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r WIstTING ON TTS BACE 


atter t bund fering ain Wich OL 
of the water, a humpback is 


ahout to splash down ina 


maneuver known as breaching. 


Though common among most of the 
ered! of Arie Dredcning FETTLO LTE A Cl 
myst 


may be a form of COMmmUTICation oF 
intimidation, or an attempt to 


dislodge Wwitdie (ice or E seaadldaneee 2S 
the ton clusters on the whale 
flippers and underside. 
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leaping explosively from the sea. 
“We've recorded as many aa 40 
breaches in succession by a single 
whale,” saves Gregory Silber, a 
mentber of the Maut research team. 
This view reveals the humpback's 
pleated throat, which expands like 
gn accordion as the animal draws in 


Water to strain through its baleen 
plates for marine organisms, The 
eve socket appears as a white arc 
directly behind the bend of the 
mouth. Knobs protruding fram the 
whaole’s head, each containing one 
or hvo short hairs; are believed to 
Oct as Serisors. 
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ATARACT OF SPRAY 
streams from the massive tail 
flukes of a humpback male 
during combat with a rival. 
Such clashes, observed for the first 
time by researchers at Maut, stem 
from competition for females. 


“When it. comes to courtship rivalry,” 


saves Jimt Darling, a team leader, 
“humpbacks are anything but ‘gentle 
giants.’ The males go at it with every- 
thing they have—tail lashing and body 
checking. [t's an awesome experience 
te see o collision involving 80 tons of 
determined whale.” 

Two males (above) compete for 
the right to escort a cow and calf, 
another association first discovered 





by the Maui team. “Most cows with 
calves have escorts,” Darling 
explains. “In the past, sctentists 
assumed that escorts were femaies, 
sort of maiden aunts who helped 
the mothers raise their children. But 
close observation has proved that 
escorts are males, and thats what 
the fighting is all about,” 

An oper wound near the base of 
ane humpback's tail (above right) 
testifies to the ferocity of cormobat. 
Another male (right) employs a 
gentler tactic, blowing a stream of 
bubbles, Males occasionally blow 
bubbles, perhaps as a warning, or 
as a screen between a rival bull 
ond @ cow and. calf. 


National Geagraphic, April 1982 
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(ERENADE IN BLUE 
echoes through the 
twilight depths as 

| fF humpbacks sing the 
haunting song peculiar to their 
species. Although other whales 
and dolphins make sounds 
underwater, none equals the 
song of the humpback for 
complexity and precision, In 

a given area, such as Hawai 
or off Baja California, all 
hurmpbacks sing the same song, 
composed of two to eight 
recognizable themes in the 
same sequence. 

Research at Maut revealed 
that singers follow the same 
pattern of behavior, performing 
alone within 150 feet of the 
surface, head down, flippers 
outstretched, and body inclined 
at a 45-degree angle. To 
deternune the sex of singers, 
photographer Flip Nicklin 
trained himself to scuba dive as 
deep as 130 feet while holding 
his breath. Approaching a singer 
from the rear, Nicklin was able 
to photograph the tail and 


genital area before exhaling the 


bubbles that might disturb the 
whale, The singers proved to be 
male, and nearly all surfaced 
for breath during the same 
theme of the song. 

“Singing,” observes Peter 
Tyack, “appears to be related to 
courtship: Singers often 
interrupt their song and dash 
off to join other whales, 
usually including females,” 

Adiver (left) photographs a 
singer whose heavily scarred 
dorsal area suggests countless 
battles over females, The flukes 
of another singer (right) 
display circular scars left by 
barnacles that dropped or have 
been scraped off. Small fish 
known as leatherbacks browse 
along the whale’s back. 
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EA'S PRISM lights the 
_ glide, in unison, of a cow 
and calf, which holds 

| its station above its 
mother, Unlike most females 
with voung, humpback cows 
occasionally allow divers and 
surface craft to approach within 
a few feet of thetr calves. The 
trait-cost humpbacks dearly at 
the hands of 19th-century 
whalers, who harpooned calves 
and held them as decoys to draw 
the mothers within range, So 
great was the slaughter and so 
perilously close did humpbacks 
come to- extinction that an 
international treaty in 1966 
forbade commercial hunting of 
the species worldwide. 

Research at Maui by Debbie 
Glockner-Ferrari and her 
husband, Mark, revealed 
that some humpback cows calve 
annually rather than every 
other year, as some people had 
believed. Conservationists 
welcome the discovery as 
evidence that humpbacks may 
be increasing faster than had 
been estimated, 

“Like most young creatures 
the humpback calf is insatiably 
curious,” observes Jim Darling. 
“Tt will leave its mother's 
side to inspect a diver nose 
to nose, then rejoin the cow in 
slow motion like a spacecraft 
docking with the mother ship.” 





JRO OF TAILS (right) identifies a calf, cow, and escort, the latter 
ning beneath the female. Researchers at Maui believe the escort’s 
motive is neither to defend nor to help care for the calf but to mate 
with the cow, an event they have yet to witness. Escorts may change 
partners during the winter season, and sometimes cows have been observed 
unescorted, The calf (above) momentarily parts company with its mother 
to breathe at the surface, where harpooners no longer lie in wait Fj 


National Geographic, April 1982 
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Lined with tourists, a bateau-mouche slips under 





BY CHARLES McCARRY 
Photographs by DAVID L. ARNOLD 


Paris's Pont St. Michel, built by Napoleon ITI in 1857. 











HE CAFE RANG with the 
jokes and laurhter of the fish- 
ermen of Honfleur, that lovely 
port which hngers like a dream 
, of the 16th century at the mouth 

of the River Seine. 

Danie] Le Cesle, captain of the fishing 
boat Annick, drained a glass of milky pasties 
and asked me: “Do you get seasick?” 

“Never!” T responded, with a confidence 
born in the airless holds of troopships and on 
the plunging decks of oceangoing sailboats. 
“Bon,” said Daniel. “We sail at quarter to 
four in the morning.” 

Nowitwas morning, aslate grav morning 
scribbled with rain, and I was a chastened 
man. Her diesel engine chuffing, Annick 
leaped from wave to wave in a six-foot sea, 
encouraged at every crest by a watery slap 
on her flat bottom, Clingingtoashroud with 
my back to the wind, I most heartily apolo- 
gized toevery victim of seasickness to whom 
Thad ever given a condescending smile. 

In the wheelhouse Daniel spotted a school 
of fish on sonar, He turned Annic& into the 
wind and with the help of his mate, Paul 
Vallae, deployed the nets in the heaving 
waters of La Manche, (As a guest aboard a 
French vessel, one does not call the English 
Channel by its English name.) In the hours 
since [ had come aboard in velvety dark- 
ness, climbing down an iron ladder to the 
deck of the boat, just barely afloat on arising 
tite, we had let out the nets and brought 
them in all but empty three times. Now it 
was nearly noon, and our last chance to go 
home with a decent catch. 

Annick rocked crazily in the trough of a 
wave. The net was winched aboard, Foot by 
foot it rose dripping from the sea. It seemed 
that it must be empty again. Ane then we 
saw the mackerel, black and symmetrical, 
with a few mullet and flounder gleaming 
among them like coins in the fat purse we 
had snatched from the sea. 

With the fish packed in baskets and 
lashed to the deck, we headed for port. Paul 
busied himself mending nets; Daniel lifted 


the microphone of the beat's radio to his lips 
and began to sing: “J'ai de beaux maguer- 
eaux, Sie cents kilos,” On the horizon, rising 
and falling in the swell, we could see the 
masts of the Honfleur fishing fleet. Its cap- 
tains returned Daniel's song, telling of their 
own catch, and the marine frequency was 
filled with a hallelujah chorus of men of the 
Seine, happy to be steering for home. 

As we entered the estuary, the waters of 
the Seine, brown with the soil of France, 
came out to meet us, In the pale light I 
glimpsed the bleak skvline of Le Havre, like 
a sad concrete marker to the old Le Havre 
whose stones were scattered by the bom- 
bardment of 1944, Across the river, on the 
left bank, Honfleur lifted her silhouette of 
bell tower, sail, and mansard roof. 

This is the gate to France. More than-a 
thousand vears ago, Vikings sailed into this 
estuary. They married themselves to the 
girls of the region and to the fat land, and 
Norsemen became Normans. In 1603 
Champlain sailed from the Seine with a 
Norman crew to plant, in Nova Scotia, the 
first siznificant French settlement in the 
New World. 

Just upriver lies Conteville, where a bas- 
tard of the Duke of Normandy, afterward to 
be known as William the Conqueror, may 
have spent part of his childhood, At Rouen, 
a night's passage on a rising tide, smoke 
drifted across the Seine as the body of Joan 
of Arc burned at the stake on May 30, 1431, 

Nine hundred years before the Vikings, 
Julius Caesar encountered fierce Celtic peo- 
ple on an island in the Seine that the Romans 
called Lutetia Parisiorum and envisaged as 
a major city of their empire. In 57 8 c., on 
Mount Auxois, Caesar had defeated the 
great Gaul Vercingetorix at the siege of 
Alesia. Where the sword of Vercingetorix 
fell at Caesar's feet, Gaul began to die and 
Latin France began to live.* Some would 
say that the two are still locked in ambigu- 
ous embrace, myth kissing logic, tribalism 

“Merle Severy described the world of the Celts in 
the May 1977 NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC, 


Gliding silently through the centuries, the goddess Sequana presided over the 
Seine, o river sacred to both Gauls and Romans, Discovered in 1937, this bronze 


figure, riding a duck-shaped barge, may hove graced a temple built in Roman 
times at the river's source, where sick pilgrims journeyed in search of cures. 
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caressing enlightenment, and that the result 
is French civilization 

The Seine rises in a wood some ten miles 
from the site of Caesar's victory, It is said 
that the river, which begins a¢ 4 ig bub- 
bling from the earth, was formed by the 
tears of anvmph pursued by asatvr into Lhis 
¢rove on the Plateau de Langres, which 
forms a Watershed between streams that ce 
bouch into the Mediterranean and those that 
run toward the Channel. The Seine flows 
496 miles to La Manche, draining 30,000 
square miles as it passes through Burgundy, 
Casinpagnt, the Te-de-France, ane Nor- 
mandy. It 2 navigable at Marcilly, 
165 miles from the source, where itis joined 
by the Aube (map, pages 484-5) 





FE AUBE? What is that?” The 

speaker was a Frenchwomian, a for- 

midable intellectual. We were chat- 
ting at a dinner party in Paris. I 
explained that the Aube was the first of the 
Seine’s main tributaries, the others being the 
Yonne, the Marne, the Oise, and the Eure 


“Well, it's no wonder I've never heared of 


the Aube," said my companion. “Nothingin 


France becomes interesting until jt passes 


throuch Paris.” To the French, who dislike 
leaving things unnamed and unexplained, 
the Seine is le fleuve crvilisatewr—the crvil- 
izing river. Had it not passed through Paris, 
they undoubtedly would have called it 
something else 

[ first saw the Seine with my own eves 
when | was 18 years old, By then I already 
knew it well: [had seen it through the eves of 
Hugo and HBalvac and Dumas, Corot and 


Manet and Pissarro. In those days, just after 
the Second World War, no howling packs of 


automobiles raced along the quays. Instead, 
elms and chestnuts and plane trees dotted 
the greensward that stretched from the 
Cathedral of Notre Dame to the Bois de 
Boulogne, a green ribbon of shade and tran- 
quillity binding the city to its people 

It was a Sunday morning in May. As yet 
the sun gave off no great heat. came ona 
family seated rounda blanket. Along brown 
loaf of brearl lay in a basket. A man was 
opening a bottle of red wine; tt was ord. 
nary rough wine, and the bottle had no 
label. He poured two glasses and gave 


one to a airl, who was sunbathing, They 


Pui 


Wellspring of legend —aindl of a 
river—tlies 18 mies northwest of Dijon, 
ina copse of firs, where a 18th-century 
statue of the giddess Seqguanid presiaes 
ower a trickle that marks the Seine’s 
birth (right). According to myth, the 
river springs from the tears of a rymph 
pursued by a soryr. Ports bought this site 
in the 18008 and made it part of th 
city, despite ite distance, 

In infancy the river meanders past 
dandelion-fleched fields, cathah- 


aneling VOLTLE DOVs, rl ic nichkers 


like these neor the will re oF 
Rilly-lés-Chanceaux (below), some 
four mules from the source 








Like a grande dame gathering her 
trailing skirts, the Seine collects volume 
from five main tributaries (below) and 
bustles along to the English Channel, 
250 miles northwest of the source. It 
follows a course so convoluted, however, 
that a fish headed downstream would 
actually travel 496 miles. 

In its passage the Seine drains 
30,000 square miles. Only 1,545 feet 
above sea level at the start, it flows so 
placidly that a stiff breeze of certain 
points can reverse the current. 
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drank, talking animatedly, They kissed. 

The girl saw me staring. expected her to 
be angry that a stranger should dare to take 
pleasure in her happiness. But she smiled. 
“Bonjour, monsieur,” she called. “Is it not 
marvelous?” Indeed it was—the towers of 
Notre Dame at my back, the great facade of 
the Louvre on my right, the frieze of chim- 
ney pots on the Left Bank, all suffused in the 
light over the Seine, like sunshine reflected 
from a very old coin, which no painter has 
ever truly captured. 

In the three decades since, hardly a year 
has passed when I have not lived in France 
or visited her, and I know that there is more 
to her than picnics beside the Scine and wine 
and kisses. But when I hear the word 
“France,” [see the Scine as [ saw it on that 
first luminous morning. 

Technically, the Seine rises in Paris, for 
the little grove of poplars and firs in which 
the spring bubbles from the earth was pur- 
chased in the 19th century by the Commune 
de Paris and made a part of the French cap- 
ital. There, on a rainy morning, [encoun- 
tered 4“ very angry young woman who 
rushed out of the grove, tossing a mane of 
crackling black hair, and locked herself into 
a car with Paris plates: Her young male 
friend rapped on the windshield and called 
her name through the glass in vain. 

1 was gazing at the statue of Sequana, 
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goddess of the Seine, which was erected in 
1865 at the order of Napoleon I], when the 
young man rushed into the grove witha Per- 
rier bottle in his hand. He threw himself to 
the ground, reached through the iron bars 
into the grotto where Sequana reclines 
above the source of the Seine. Filling the 
bottle, he saw my puzzled look. “This water 
is supposed to be good for love,” he said, and 
dashed out of the grove. 

In the days when Burgundy was a great 
forest, a temple to the river deity stood here; 
it had healing properties, and in the times of 
chivalry was renowned for the efficacy of its 
love baths. When I returned to the road, the 
car doors had been unlocked. The waters 
had not last their power—or lovers their 
ingenuity, as you wish. 


ROM THE SOURCE to Chatillon, 
30 miles to the north, the Seine 

trickles through forest and meadow, 
sometimes no more than a string of 
puddles that in hot summers evaporate into 
the air. In few places is it too broad for leap- 
ing, In the village of Saint-Germain-Source- 
Stine, a very old man found me gazing at the 
obelisk commemorating the five young men 
of the village who had died in the Great 
War, T was-a bit embarrassed, and asked, 
“Does anyone catch trout in the Seine?” 
The old man nodded at the weatherworn 
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monument. “They did," he said, Others 
still do. 

At Chatillon the trickle is «welled by the 
Douix, an underground torrent bursting 
from a limestone cliff. The first bridge 
downstream is 12 paces long, and as the 
Seine flows beneath graceful bridges 
through this gray-stone town, it ceases to 
sparkle and begins to glow, like a tomboy 
realizing that she is turning into. a beauty, 

Chatillon is the keeper of an object of sur- 
passing beauty and mystery, the Vase of 
Vix. When I came upon this burnished mes- 
sage from antiquity, schoolchildren were 
dancing around it, and the guard in the mu- 
nicipal museum, Louis Dupars, was looking 
a trifle nervous. 

“Afterall,” he said, “those who knew how 
tocreate such an object have been dead since 
perhaps six centuries before Christ,” The 
bronze vase was found in 1953 in the funeral 
mound of a woman who had been buried on 
Mount Lassois, about four miles north of 
Chatillon, in the second half of the sixth cen- 
tury B.c. Made by Greek artisans, it is the 
largest urn of its type and period yet discov- 
ered. It stands five feet four inches high, and 
Monsieur Dupars assured me that it would 
hold 1,100 liters (290 gallons) of wine. 

Richly decorated with a frieze of warriors 
and chariots, perfect in its symmetry, it took 
away my breath. /{Continwed on page 490) 
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The hand of man shapes the landsca 
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proinielos (left). The Seine coils arownd 
Bonds of tunber ot center, Hand-selected grapes 
from the Champagne region fill a vineyard 
§ pais of Polisor (below) 
pevines nave flourished here since 
men times, chirmnpigne wits a If? iA-century 
invention. often credited to Dom Pierre Périsnon, 
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The loveliest street in Paris (above), 
in the regard of her citizens, the Seine 
curves beneath the Debilhy footbridge, 
left amd the Pont de [Alma ina view 

taken from the Eiffel Tower 

France's Capitat began as a scattering 
of Celtic fishing huts on the Fle de fe 
Cité. Conquering Romans linked the 
taland village to the empire by bridge 
and nodd 

‘One drinks its Limpid water with 
pleasure,” the fourth-century Roman 
emperor /ilian the Apostate reported 

Nat now, “It's polluted,” says author 
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MeCary, ulthough- young and old with 


great expectations still pull carp from 


ite woters in Paris, Lovers, who once 
lingered on oa quays, hove dwindled tn 
numbers, “With prosperity and the 
automobile, they've gone indoors 
McCarry explains, Now expressways 
sicils up to both bonks, giving forth oa 
ae of traffic ther drowns the Fae 


t, the joe de vivre of the cir 


oscd 
ve 
endures. [wo contestants ina cross- 
city Watters’ race find the pace mo 
peach to the erovmrient of ice-cream 


cores (right), 





But not, happily, that of Monsieur Du- 
pars: “I wonder ifthose children, who know 
only things made by machines, can under- 
stand what miracles men once created with 
nothing but their hands.” 

The Vase of Vix, together with the large 
collection of other objects dug up at Mount 
Lassois, is a relic of a trading center that ex- 
isted at least as long ago as the sixth century 
B.C. The Romans always had a hit ofan infe- 
tiority complex about the Greeks. Is it posst- 
ble that the blood of the Bellencs flowed in 
the veins of the “barbarians” Julius Caesar 
defeated near the headwaters of the Seine? 

It is not inconceivable that those merry 
corpuscles dance in the capillaries of Mile 
Alice Chirion, whom | encountered in the 
brasserie of the Europa Hotel in Chatillon. 
Dining on a young duck with peas and a 
glass af the good red house wine, I noticed at 
the next table a group of convivial grav- 
haired Jadies, They joked and sang, they 
gave each other second helpings from heap- 
ing platters of chicken and fried potatoes, 
they were obviously the greatest of friends. 
When one of them squeezed the neck of an 
empty inverted bottle and made a joke 
about a cow gone dry, Il sent over another 
bottle of the rosé they had been drinking. 

One of the ladies, a tiny person, left the ta- 
ble amid jokes and nurgings, In her absence 
Tlearned that the ladies were members of the 
Foyer des Capucins, a club for retired wom- 
en. The tiny person returned. She wore a 
homemade bear costume, baggy, sharry, 
the color of cinnamon. Her “paws” were 
black socks, with “claws” of white yarn. A 
dog, asleep beneath his owner's table, woke 
barking, The “bear” danced with the pa- 
tron, sanga song, and lent its head to a little 
girl and posed for a picture. 

Tasked the name of the tiny person. “Ma- 
demoiselle Alice,” she said. Ithanked her for 
the pretty surprise. “Not at all,” said Mace- 
moiselle Alice. Then, realizing that I was 
not French and probably could not under- 
stand, unaided, that everything was all in 
fun, she explained to me: “The costume, the 
buffeonery, they are only for Tuesday night, 
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you understand, monsieur; cur time to have 
a good time.” 


,wETWEEN Chatillon and Troves, 
‘the Seine flows through hushed 
villages, past disused mill wheels 
and broken weirs, and passes out 
of Burgundy and into Champagne. 

Standing before the walls of Troves in 
1429, Charles VI] wavered; the great medi- 
eval city wasinthe handsofthe English, and 
it seemed impregnable to the timid mon- 
arch. Beside him stood Joan of Arc. “Noble 
King of France,” said the Maid, “this city is 
yours. Before three days have passed, she 
will submit either by force or out of love.” 
Joan spoke of destiny, not luck; the king 
agreed to give fate a week todo its work. The 
next morning Troyes surrendered, and Joan 
led the king’s army throuzh its gates. 

In the old quarter of Troves, half- 
timbered houses have beeninching toward a 
kiss above narrow streets since the 14th cen- 
tury. In the most famous of these dim cob- 
bled passages, the Rue des Chats (“cats’ 
street’), | came on a white kitten taking a 
bath. Above it, the raddled faces of the 
splintery old lovers touched at last, and the 
kitten’s fur was dampened only by its tongue 
though a heavy rain drummed on the roofs, 

At Fontainebleau, country chateau of 
French royalty, I encountered Louis Prost. 
fencing master and curator of the Musée 
Napoléonien, who purchased his first saber 
ut the age of 12. Now he has 800 of them: 
“Sabers of the monarchy, sabers of the revo- 
lution, sabers of the empire.” The museunrs 
astonishing display of weapons, uniforms, 
and memorabilia is built on Monsieur 
Prost's private collection. “This includes,” 
he declared, “the most beautiful hat of 
Napoleon inthe world.” Indeed itis a fine bi- 
corne, one of a dozen known to have sal 
upon the head of the emperor; he lost it, 
according to Monsieur Prost, after being 
wounded on April 23, 1809, at the Battle of 
Regensburg (Ratisbon),* 

"John J. Putman told of Napoleon's tite in the Feb- 
ruary 19827 NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC 
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Mfonsieur Prest’s intimacy with Bona- 
parte made the great man more real to my 
wife, Nancy, and me as we walked that 
afternoon through the gloomy rooms of the 
Palace of Fontainebleau, The current build- 
ing, on the site of an earlier roval hunting 
lodge, was begunin the 14th century, looted 
during the revolution, and eventually refur- 
nished by Napoleon. According to some his- 
torians, he preferred it to Versailles because 
he could not bear the glitter of an earlier, 
more gionous monarchy. I think the plainer 
atmosphere simply suited a man who was 
fascinated by conquest but impatient with 
flirtation. Nancy and ] imagined this intrep- 
id genius, who lec his soldiers into the sands 
of Egypt and the snows of Russia, finally 
signing his abclitation in these rooms. 

That night we slept across the street from 
the palace. Or rather, / slumbered peaceful- 
ly. Nancy was awakened by an overwhelm- 
Ing sensation that someone was in the room. 
Whoever it was sat on her bed. depressing 
the mattress, and gave a long, sorrowful 
sigh, Nancy's eves flew open, No visible be- 
ing sat at the foot of her becl, but she felt the 
weight of a person there and heard the sigh 
again. “Monsieur Prost has got your hat," 
Nancy whispered, The ghost went away. 
Yes, said a hotel employee next morning, 
there tsa phantom; he sighs and sits on beds. 
We moved on to Paris. 


ARIS, bride of the Seine, isthe sym- 
r bol of France, It was not always so 
Many of the great cities of Roman 
Gaul grew up along the Rhone. At- 
tila, on his way to the Loire to besiege 
Orléans, did not pause to conquer Paris. 
Charlemagne abandoned her for Aix-la- 
Chapelle (Aachen). Twelfth-century Cape- 
tian Kings transtormed Paris into a center of 
Western politics and culture, but civil re- 
volts and occupation by the English, who 
crowned their Henry VI king of France in 
Notre Dame, again led to herdecline. Mean- 
while, French kings and nobles favored 
their flashy chateaus on the Loire, In the 
16th and 17th (Continued on page 408) 
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A-scrim of smog obscures stacks of the 

od- and coal-fired Electricité de France 
generating plant at Porcheville, Upstream, 
construction has begun on a auclear 
power plant at Nogent to provide 

o percent of the country's power by 1987 
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~At home on the Seine 


anid rig their waterborne homes with 
banners fora barge people's festival 
‘ardon National de fa 
Rateller Le A Service hela ina hel rie 
church during the 22nd annual festival 
honors bargemen war veterans (right) 


ie > side with terrestrial Conflans- 
= Sainte-Honorine (above), where 
Seine and Oise Rivers meet. 
The harbor becomes a fairground 
each fune, when families pout, polish 
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POMmily ties are strong among 
Da reerien, oF hatelers. Children, 
required by law to attend school from 
ages 6 ta 16, usually live ashore but 
ener vacations on board with ther 
frUITIELLEs. 

Too young for school but off enough 
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through Gtneculars in the cabin of his 
flocting home (below fest} 
Television sete and cars corried on 
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horees- maintain links with the ouisice 


world, but fe remains family focused 
“Borre people don't go ashore much 
the author says. “They want thei 
daughters to marry bargerten and the 
sons fo marry danuenters of bargemen., 


Though comaraderiec flourishes 
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| ‘B ARGE BORN AND BRED, Abel 


,and Monique Degrave have lived on 
their floating home, the Notre 
Dame de Lourdes [T, throughout thetr 22 
years of marrige. Several years ago 
they bought a second, larger barge, the 
Lora: Lille 
With intentions as steady as his hand 
on the wheel, eldest son Jean-Marc, 17 
(above), hopes to buy the smailer barge 
from his father after completing studies 
fora pilot's ficense 
Jean-More and three younger 
siblings attend school tn Rouen but 
spend surimers working on tre family's 
wea craft. 
As the population aboard 





temporarily increases, 50 does the load of 
laundry. Madame Deproyve strings out 
the wash over the barges cargo cover 
(above right). 

Te contract for cargo, Abel Degrave 
attends ond of three weekly sessions at 
a bourse, or exchange, in Paris, where 
freight and barges ore motched. 

Using o wooden pusher to distribute 
the cargo, Degrave loads 260 tons of 
rapeseed (right) destined for Le Havre 

Although France's 5.000-mile system 
of rivers and conals-links up with 
waotenvays throughout Europe, the 
Degraves usually refuse work that may 
toke them out of the country because 
“we try to. keep the family together.” 
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(Continued from page 497) centuries Paris 
again became a center of French culture. In 
the end, the city gave birth to the revolution 
and became the immortal queen of France, 
girt by her shimmering river 

To me, the most symbolic spot in France 
is a bronze medallion sunk in the pavement 
in the shadow of Notre Dame. This is the 
point, the mystic center, from which all dis- 
tances are measured, In all things French, 
Paris is the standard of measurement 


LOVELY GIL is a rare sight 
fin the provinces, but Paris 
teems with beauties from the 
. provinces. One may encounter 
rudeness ina Parisian, but seldom stupidity: 
Citizens of Paris owe it to their city, which is 
a monument to the variety of the mind, to 
behave intelligently, to add their daly agit 
to the sum of excellence, At a flower stall on 
the Dede la Cité, Nancy gasped at the array 
of roses and chrysanthemums—and ol exot- 
ic tropical flowers selling at a hundred dol- 
lars the stalk. “Each one is perfect!” she 
exclaimed, “Naturally,” the proprietor re- 
plied. “Perfection 1s our metier.” 

There are not 50 many lovers along the 
quays of the Seine as there used to be, nor 
clochards, those bleary, ragged tramps who 
once slept beneath the bridges. Now nobody 
sleeps under the bridges except young for- 
eigners, who are equipped with sleeping 
hags, guitars, revolutionary senliments— 
and purses filled by indulgent fathers. 

During my Paris visit the youth of France 
was working seriously on its politics. The 
presidential election was taking place, with 
Valéry Giscard d'Estaing, third president of 
the Fifth Republic, opposed by the Sociahst 
Francois Mitterrand and a Greek chorus of 
minor candidates. Late one night, near the 
church of St. Germain des Prés, I came on 
platoons of muscular young men dashing 
through the streets. They carried rolls of 
paper, brushes, and buckets of paste as they 
darted like troops in an enemy city from 
doorway to doorway 

They were posting pictures of their candi- 
dates on the hoardings provided by the fov- 
ernment for this purpose. As s00n as one 
group put up posters, another would dart 
outofa darkened streetand coverthem with 
pictures of their own man. As Giscard was 
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Frail but formidable, the 81-year-old 
Duchesse de La Roche-Guyon stands in 
her chitteaw on the Seine (below) 
Gennan Field Morshol Erwin Rommel! 
weed Tas a command post late in 
World War Uf. "IL iuwst moved upstairs 
and left him the downstairs,” the 
duchess Says. 

Near Les Andelys a symbol! of earlier 
struggles, Chateau Gaillard, lies in ruins 
(right). [t was built by Richard the 
Lion-Hearted asa strategic redouht 
against the king of France. In 1204 
French soldiers storming the castle broke 
England's grip on Normutricty. 
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“T perhaps owe having become a 
painter to flowers,” said Claude Monet. 
His gardens at Giverny, near the 
Seine—given an impressionistic look by 
the photographer (abowe |—inspired 
mam canvases, including his “Woter 
Lites," In his bedroom (left), jean- 
Mane Toulgouct, a relative who grew up 
in the howse, and fean aver, son of 
Monet's cook, pause at the foot of the 
bed where the cataract-plagued artist 
died in 1926. Me was carried from the 
house and buried quietly nearby, 
attended by friends and fomily and 
surrounded by flowers. 


masked by Mitterrand, as Mitterrand was 
obliterated by Jacques Chirac, the Gaullist 
candidate, the people seated at the sidewalk 
tables of the Café des Deux Magots lifted 
cheer after jovial cheer, 

A day or two later, strolling in the Rue Ja- 
cob, near the Seine, | encountered Francois 
Mitterrand, the next president of France 
He had thrown a tan raincoat over his shoul- 
ders, he carried a book in his hand, and like 
any other Parisian on a Saturday in spring, 
he was enjoving the mild bright pause be- 
tween showers. He was quite alone and 
quite undisturbed. 

Earlier rulers of France kept their persons 
safe by bribing the Vikings, who had invad- 
ed Normandy in the ninth century, to attack 
others, leaving the monarch in peace, In 
A.D, 911, Charles the Simple gave the Vi- 
king leader Rollo the rich lands that are now 
Normandy, and the hand of his daughter in 
marriage. This transaction worked out well; 
Rollo was baptized and became a fervent 
Christian lawgiver and builder. It was he 
who undertook the first important works to 
stabilize the Seine, dredging, diking, and 
draining the marshes. 

In 1848 work was begun to improve the 
navigability of the river below Paris. Em- 
bankments and new locks were built. In 
1850 barges and other small craft carried 
500,000 metric tons of material to Paris. To- 
day some 30 million metric tons of river 
freight pass through Paris in a typical vear. 





PAE SEINE is nota turbulent river. 
From the source to the sea, it falls 
only 1,545 feet (471 meters), and the 
descent fram Martilly, where the first 
of 25 locks i¢ located, is 720 feet, Above Mar- 
cilly the wind may cause the Seine to flow 
upitrcam, as 1 discovered when I rented a 
rowboat at Romilly and found myself row- 
ing as fast as I could in order to stay in the 
same place. Below Rouen, tides run in from 
the Channel at up to 5 knots, fast enough to 
make downstream progress a questionable 
proposition for old, slow rivercraft. 

Nancy and [ were carried out of Paris 
aboard a sturdy British boat called Aose- 
hearty. We boarded her at her mooring near 
the Pont ce la Concorde at the invitation of 
her cordial owners, Alan and Joan Davis of 
Yarmouth, Kle of Wight. A Frenchwoman 
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who lived aboard a neighboring barge 
joined us fora sundowner. From the deck of 
Rosehearty the snarling combat of rush- 
hour traffic along the quays and in the Place 
de la Concorde sounded like the sough of 
wind in treetops, “Ah,” said the French- 
woman, who had been describing the jovs of 
life aboard a barge, “how one hates to fall 
overboard into the city each morning! 
Next day, as we chugged sedately down- 
river beneath the bridges between the steep 
riverbanks, Paris looked like a buried city, 
with only the roofs visible from the water 
Entering the first great curves of the lower 
Seine, gazing at the bluffs of Saint-Germuain- 
en-Lave and the forest bevond it, I under- 
stood for the first time that thé Seine is a 
natural barrier. For centuries tt separated ri- 
val Celtic tribes on its left and right banks. 







HERE WAS \ittle opportunity for 
such musings when Kosehearty was 
under way. Our helmsman, Lt 
Anthony Walton of the Roval Navy, 
on leave from duty aboard one of Her Majes- 
tv's aircraft carriers, maneuvered our handy 
craft through a swarm of barges. 

These flatboats are home to a floating na- 
tion: the family aboard is as likely to: be 
Flemish or German as French, for Europe's 
rivers.are connected by a vast system of ca- 
nals that makes it possible to pass from the 
North Sea to the Soviet Union or the Medi- 
terranean, using no wheel except the one 
that moves the rudder. We passed barges on 
which children played on swing sets and 
teeterboards, on which women hung out 
the wash, on which men worked on the 
motors of cars lashed to the humped decks 
of their vessels. A bit farther downriver, 
at Conflans-Sainte-Honorine, we steamed 
past a city of barges—there was a church 
aboard one barge, a clinic on another. 

The barges carry everything, picking up 
loads at depots at Le Havre, Rouen, and the 
Quai d'Austerlitz in Paris. Tying up along- 
side a huge barge, we were warned by one of 
the crew, whospoke French with a vigorous 
German accent, to be careful not to fall into 
the pool of liquid in the center of the deck. 

“Tt’s mud from the river bottom, stickier 
than honey, and it will suck you down,” he 
cautioned. His barge worked with a dredge, 
keeping the river at its proper depth; in this 
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With heavenly aspirations, a 495- 


foot-high spire soars above the 


Cathedral of Rowen (above), damaged 
by Allied bombs during Worla War H. 
Workers engaged in rengvations scale 
a scaffold (right) wrapped around the 
cast-iron spire, a ]9th-century 
addition to the cathedral 





Tradition sieps out 

each year tn late spring 

when Rowen citizens 

in Nerman costume 

celebrate the Festival 
let 
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of Joan of Are, I ried 
ond comacted a 
heresy, she was burned 
at the stake af tne 
behest of the Ey nEHee 
According fo legend, 
her heart remained 
untouched by tte fire. 
[rand her ashes were 
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part of the niver the maximum draft for 
boats is 3.5 meters (11.5 feet) 

It is a wondrous thing to see the barges, 
two or three of them lashed together and 
pushed by a single tug, as they negotiate the 
curves of the river: Anthony taught us that a 
blue flag flown on the starboard side of a 
harge’s wheelhouse is a request for oncom- 
ing traffic to pass to the left, instead of going 
by on the right in the usual way. This per- 
mits barges to keep to the inside curve of the 
river 
needed, The steersman often can't see the 
prow of a string of barges hundreds of feet 
ahead of eThouse; he steers by radar. 

Even more wondrous it is to follow sucha 
behemoth Into a lock: The boats chug in, 
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reducing the amount of mancuvering 





fenders down to keep from smashing agains! 
the sides of the structure, and then the lower 
gates are opened, the water gushes out, and 
ceveral hundred tons of barge sink majesti- 
cally (or rise if it is headed upriver) the 15 or 
20 feet to the next level of the river, and the 
crait motors on 


UR DAYS on the river passed like a 
dream. To watch the setting sun 
pour malten licht on the water of 
some placid anchorage was to under- 
stand what it was the Impressionist painters 
were trying to capture on their canvases 
The Seine is the mother of Impressionism: 
perhaps the Honfleur painter Eugéne Bou- 
din began itin 1858, when he sat 17-year-old 
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Claude Monet at the water's edge and com- 


mancded him to pa 


nt the light. Monet spent 

0 ong life in the attempt, He 
painted the Cathedral of Notre Dame at 
Rouen more than 30 times in order to ob- 


serve the changes in the light plaving over 





the rest 
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‘he Allied air forces, attempting to 
destroy the bridges across the Seine in 1944, 
inadvertently bombed cathedral 
and many of its other historic churches and 
buildings 


the city, 


Rowen’ 


A great fire in 194 
and 
bmbered Norman 

Bernard Toutain, a Rouennais who was 


hacl ravaced 


whole 


half 


CUarters oO 


houses were destroved 


Ken to leérmany to perform forced labor af- 


ter the deteat of France, returned to find his 


Pre Civilizine Sera 





[had been in Munich. 


a French prisoner among Germans, when 


beloved city in ashes. 





lat city was hrebombed,” Bernard told me 
‘The pavement melted, the air caught fire, 
many died. Rouen was no more beautiful 
than Munich, her dead women and chil- 
dren were equally innocent. War itself is 
the enemy. 

Happily, Rouen has been rebuilt, and the 
crew of Aosenearty wandered through her 
streets among happy throngs. Ata brasserie 
on the old marketplace we feasted on the 
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snails, periwinkles, cravfish, prawns. From 
the window we could see the new Church of 
St. Joan of Arc, shaped like a wimple, next 
to the place where the saint was burned 
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A city reborn, Le Havre rose jrom Fun 
after being relentie sally CLT Led by 
Germnon demolition squads and 156 
Allied bombing raids in 1544, 
Michel Nottale, a city official, displays 
a photograph of the ravaged city (right), 
which bears the forlorn distinction of 
being the European port hordest hit by 
the war. 

Reconstruction began two years iater, 
with plans for a model city. Today a 


slevline of concrete—cniticized by some 


for its monotony—rises beside the 
estuary of the Seine (abowe). “People 
don't really apologize for the looks 


of the city @s much as tell you how 


lovely tft once wes,” the author expinins. 

This busy port last year handled some 
79 million tons of cargo. The rman: 
ride harbor Ls constructed of dies and 
breakwaters extending into the estuary 
of the river. 

Le Hovre was built on a marshy site 
in 1517 by Francis I to replace the 
silted-up port of Harfleur to the northeast 
In the surtiner of [779 the city saw an 
eover young Lafayette raising troops to 
cid the American Revolution 

The young United States shipped 
cotton, coffee, sugar, and tobacco to Le 
Havre for distribution to the rest of 


Fu rape 








Joan was not canonized until 1920, Wasn't 
that rather late? “Well,” said a man opening 
ovsters outside the brasserie, “she caused a 
lot of trouble, and you have to take into ac- 
count the fact that she was not a Norman.” 

Athick fog settled on the Seine at Duclair, 
pinning Roselearty to her mooring, and we 
sadly took our leave of her. Nancy and | 
wandered at leisure by car and afoot along 
the bank, At Jumiéges, blackbirds spilled 
from the shattered towers of this old monas- 
tery, one of the most haunting ruins in 
France. A few miles farther on, we lit a can- 
dle for a devout friend in the 15th-century 
Church of Notre Dame at Caudebec-en- 
Caux. Henry IV called this masterpiece of 
flambovant Gothic “the most beautiful 
chapel in the kingdom”; the centuries have 
confirmed his judement. 

At Villequier we discussed with M. 
Claude Nanquette, manager of the Musee 
Victor Hugo, the melancholy events of Sep- 
tember4, 1843, when Léopoldine, daughter 
af Victor Hugo, drowned with her young 
husband, Charles Vacquerie, while boating 
on the Seine. From the windows of the Mai- 
son Vacquerie, we could imagine the gay 
young people, setting off with parasol and 
picnic hamper in the glitter. 

“Victor Hugo was the most famous man 
in the world, but Léopoldine drowned, and 
his other daughter, Adéle, died mad,” said 
Monsieur Nanquette, “Only a poet, per- 
haps, could have borne such sorrow.” 

Atthe Abbey of St. Wandrille, high above 
the Seine in the Caux country, we passed 
throuch the gates as the Angelus was sound- 
ing. The abbey was founded in 649 by Wan- 
drille, a nobleman renowned for his beauty 
and skill at arms, who decided on his wed- 
ding day to consecrate his life to God. De- 
stroyed by the Vikings in the ninth century, 
the abbey was rebuilt in the tenth; after the 
revolution it again fell into ruin. 

The Benedictine monks of the abbey 
knew prosperity, terror, exile. Always they 
returned. On this gray night, beneath the 
roof of the present church, we listened to 
them lift their voices in Gregorian chant. 
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The monks were very old men, most of 
them, but when I closed my eyes and lis- 
tened to their joyous praise of their Maker, 
they sounded like bovs. 


NE STEPS from age to age with ease 
| along the Seine. On market day in 
Pont-Audemer, a town at the edge 

7 of the Marais Vernier, the marsh that 
lies between the Seine and its last tributary, 
the Risle, we heard a tale of witchcraft: A 
man ina village near Honfleur had died 
when asorcerer putacurse on him. Animals 
perished of witchcraft all the time. The 
marsh is important, for Norman sorcery 
makes much use of the spit of frogs, who live 
in bogry places. 

Soon the mood changed, Lunching with 
us in the Café des Sports, a man | shail call 
Francois, a former mayor of a nearby vil- 
lage, recounted the circumstances of his 
marriage: “It was 1939. My class was about 
to be conscripted. I was in love with Marte, 
My grandmother said: ‘You may be killed by 
the Germans, $0 you must marry and hayeca 
son quick.’ My beloved Marie; in my arms 
before I march away! I thought. ‘Not Ma- 
rie,’ suid Grandmaman. “I don't blame you 
for loving a pretty girl who is poor, but you 
must marry someone more suitable. Tomor- 
row morning you will be wed to Annette; it’s 
all arranged. And mind you leave a son be- 
hind you!" 

And did he obey his grandmother and 
marry Annette? “Of course,” said Francois. 
“Twas young, a romantic. I wazsure I would 
be killed in the war, and Marie would spend 
her life in mourning. Instead, she had five 
children of herown, [haveason love, andl 
became the mayor, One must accept fate.” 

This willingness to. accept fate, to float on 
the tides of history, is surely the reason why 
civilization is such a hardy growth on the 
fertile banks of the Seine. To say good-bye to 
the river, | returned to Honfleur, at the 
mouth of the Seine, my favorite town in 
France. During the Hundred Years’ War 
the town was twice taken and twice lost by 
the English. 
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Business ond pleasure share Le Hovre's harbor, 
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Prench civilization as well 


After the goddons, as the French called 
the English because of their habit of taking 
the name of the Lord in vain, were driven 

it for good In 1450, the people of the Hon- 
fleur waterfront decided that they must 
have a church to replace the one the war had 
cestroved along with much of the rest of the 
town, The boat carpenters of Honfleur, em- 
ploying their usual tools and timbers cut 
from the nearby forest of Touques, built the 
Elise Sainte-Catherine in the form of two 
overturned ships hulls 

In similar hulls, the men of Honfleur 
would touch Brazil and Newfoundland, 
found French America, follow the flight of 
migrating birds to the far reaches of the 
Pacific. In similar hulls, their Northmen 
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city and the Seirve is 


river that links not only a noble succession of cities, but the past and p 





second in France after 
“Paris, Rowen and Le Havre 
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ancestors came into the estuary. In similar 
huis, ore men of today, suchas Daniel Le 
Cesle of the Annick, raise up new genera- 
danse within livinececnaea by toil and danger 

Stancing within the great fragrant old 
wooden structure of Sainte-Catherine, one 
does not ask as in the great stone cathedri $i 
“How did men make such a wonder?” 

One murmurs tostead, “Ah, I see how 
thev dic it!” And in seeing one’s fellow men, 
50. small in the distance of time, one under- 
stands how the Seine, whichis no more than 
the tears of anymph where it rises ina forest 
far away, can become in its long course the 
symbol of a civilization whose mysterious 
hight no human eve or hand has ever quite 


captured LJ 
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SOARING SERENELY past Japan's 
. Snow-crowned Fujivama on easterly 
winds, our four-man helium balloon, 

' donble Eagle V, embarks on the his- 
toric first manned flight across the world's 
greatest ocean—a distance of nearly 6,000 
miles. ‘The time is early morning of Novem- 
ber 10, 1981, roughly three vears since.a pre- 
decessor, Dowhle Eagle 7, made the first 
manned crossing of the Atlantic. * 

Double Eagle V is a giant compared to the 
earlier balloon and to two interim models 
built for shorter distances. Double Eagle V's 
polyethylene gasbag—a mere 4.5 millionths 
of an inch thick—contains 490,000 cubic 
feet of helium, compared to Double Eagle 
{F's 160,000 cubic feet. Double Evele V 
stands 13 stories high, two more than Don- 
ile Eagle (7, Yet the designs are basically 
similar, featuring bubble-shaped gasbags 
and gondolas shaped like boat hulls as a pre- 
caution against ditching at sea. Twin infla- 
tion tubes loop down from the larger balioon 
toanenclosed foam-and-fiberglass gondola. 
With four men and all gear aboard, Double 
Eagie V weighs better than seven tons, more 
than half of it ballast in the form of sand, 
lead shot, surplus water, and expendable 
items such as empty oxygen cylinders. 

Unlike the Atlantic, which was chal- 
lenged by balloonists a dozen times before it 
was finally conquered, the Pacific has been 
largely ignored. The only successful trans- 
pacific balloon flights occurred during 
World War I, when the Japanese launched 
small unmanned balloons carrying incendi- 
ary bombs into the high-altitude jet stream 
to be borne eastward toward the Pacific 
Northwest. Though ingenious, the flights 
caused very few deaths and, in any case, of- 
fered little precedent for manned attempts to 
cross the Pacific. 

Now, four hours into the flight and at 
15,000 feet (left), we climb slowly toward 
our goal of 26,000 fect, where we hope to 
pick up strong easterly winds. 

We never reached that goal. Two hun- 
dred miles cast of Japan, at around 19,000 
feet, we encountered an unexpected danger. 
ice accumulating on top of the gashag, peril- 
ously weighing us down. 

ice was to plague us throughout the flight, 
limiting us to an average speed of 68.3 miles 
an hour, far less than we would have 
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ABRUZZO 


By BEN L. 


achieved at higher altitudes, where the 
winds reached 150 miles an hour. 

But other more welcome things accompa- 
nied us on the long flight. As we drifted east 
from Japan toward North America, trans- 
pacific jetliners raised] us on the radio, 
reporting winds and weather at varying alti- 
tudes and, perhaps equally important, lift- 
ing Our spirits at unexpected moments. 

One Pan American jet carried our families 
on the return flight from Japan toward the 
projected landfall in California. The Pan 
Am pilot spent a busy few minutes relaying 
Messages across the five vertical miles that 
deparated us. 

Such aspects of long-distance ballooning 
were familiar tome, as captain, and to Larry 
Newman, co-captain and radio navigator, 
beth of us veterans of the transatlantic 
flight. Our two pilots were rookies—Ron 
Clark, a New Mexico real estate developer, 
and Rocky Aoki, the Japanese owner of the 
Benihana restaurant chain. Despite their 
limited experience, both men performed su- 
perbly ona flight as difficult—and, at times, 
as dangerous—as any in my experience, 

Teamwork more than anything carried 
Double Eagle V to victory. 

“See! “Double Eagie JY Has Landed!” by Ben L. 
Abruzeo with Maaie L. Anderson and Larry Newman 
in the December 1978 NaTIONAL GEOGRAPHIC 
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1) November f2, 2 am. 





\4) November |i and I2 

A sustained period of nearly level 
flight conserves precious ballast 
and incicaies that ice hes not 
punctured (he gasbag, Eastward 
ipeed, however, remains a 


deapponting #2. mules an hour 


oeesaw flight 
path spans 
the Pacific 


URING OUR FIVE nights 
(} antl four days aloft, 

Double Eagle V changed 
altitude almost constantly, 
ranging from a hich of 77,000 
feet to a low of 4,700 

Like all gas balloons, it was 
attected by alternate high and 
low temperatures of daylight 
and darkness. Under the sun's 
wWilrming rays helium inside the 


Fashae ¢xpands, increasing 


fhe Flight af “Dowble Eagle Vv" 


Double Eagle Vy 
floats 5 768 miles | 
across Pacific. A. 


2/ November f2. noon 


extreme icing threatens to 
terminate the fliodt Under the 
weight of three tons of ice and tow 
Double Eagle V sinks to 4,200 feet 
before melting action and release 
of ballast fighter the balloon 


buoyancy and producing lift 

Conversely, as the helium cools 

overnight, it contracts, causing 

us to release ballast as a 

‘Lhe first 

law of ballooning i¢ that 

you stay alolt only as long as 

you have expendable ballast. 
In our case the normal 

up-and-down flight pattern 

Was broken, frst by heavy 

cloud cover that blocked the 
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the frequent accumulation of 
ice and snow. Though we 
maintained periodic radio 
contact with our weather 

GRD in Denver. 

we occasionally had 
to pass up their advice because 
of Datlast limitations. At one 
point some §00 miles northwest 
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6 TOUCHDOWN 

November f2. (0:26 p.m. 

Ina wiolent storm Double Eagle ¥ 
lands near Covelo, Califarnta 
after a@ fours and 3! minutes 
aloft. The flight sets a new word's 
distance record of $.768 miles 


of Haw Ali, we Were unable to 
climb tot 
altitude of 22,000 feet because 
it would have required release 
of thousands of pounds ot 
ballast—more than we had left 
Instead, we compromised on 
300 pounds, climbed to 17,000 
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lect, and reached a speed of 
100 miles an hour 

We used oxygen during most 
of the flight, as demonstrated by 
Larry facing page), who wear: 
a mask beside an open window 
looking toward Fuji, The 
OxVEen not only made breathing 
easier but also helped purge 
OUP SVELENS OF DHTOPER 23-4 


protection afarnst the bemds, 





sHouid we suddenly climb to 
Ain @kxtremé Altiturcte to catch 


favorable winds 
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other two slept. But because of 


it j , , bad weather, | managed to 
| WI ie OUT sleep only WoO rif the 54 hours 


aloft. Here standing our watch 


XUN af, (heft), Ron Clark in fur 
ai y hat and oxygen mask monitors 


the navigation panel while I 
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bow window. The condola's 
circular hatch overhead serves 
(} R GONDOLA was aS An CMergency escape exit 





basically & life-cuppart and provides access to the 


system, without a single gasoline generator mounted on 
cubic inch devoted to frills our floating home's roof 
he interior measured 17 feet Our diet aloft was as austere 
long, seven feel wide, and as it Was nourshing—energy 
seven feet high. Designed with bars, dried beef, oranges, 
Larry s technical help, the peanut butter sandwiches, and 
compartment contained enough gallons of Gatorade 
oxypen and supplies to sustain Halfway through the fhght 
four crew members fora we had all had enough of 


maximum of ten days. Though that fare. Then Rocky pulled 

the gondola was equipped with a surprise, Donning a 

a propane heater, insulation Bernina chefs outfit, 

proved so effective that we complete with red hat 

scidom used it. At our peak (below left), he produced 

altituche the outside temperature noodles. vegetables, and 

dropped to minus 19°F, while succulent bits of fresh beef— 

the inside stood briefly at 20°F and within minutes whipped up 
The fhght plan called fortwo a banquet on our small 

men to stand watch while the propane stove 
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it oe ANGER! As we Although we released 825 
Double Eagle \ approached the California pounds of our meager store 
ae =a 3 ~ opast on our final day, of ballast, we still dropped 
sheds q we encountered such heavy 12,000 feet in little more than 
ui , icing that | feared the gasbag two hours—to a record low of 


= | p: might split or collapse from 2700 feet. It seemed certain 
cascade of iGe the tremendous weight—an we would have to ditch. 
| estimated 6,000 pounds But finally the warmer air at 
spread like a solid capover lower altitudes took effect. The 
the crown of the bag, ice cap began to break up and 
flattening it out-of shape, the regained its shape, 
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lonsing a barrage of platter-size 
chunks (above). | snapped 

this picture through a 

Plexigias window pancl; 
anyone outside the gondola 
would have been injured. 

Free at last of ils enormous 
burden, Dowhle Eavle V regained 
altitude, climbing swift 
13,000 feet, where we picked up 
a light dusting of snow (above 
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fine Fight of “Double Eagle \ 


right). Ron leaned out aside 
window to inspect the gondola 
and to check our remaining 
bags of ballast 
than 1,500 pounds left, but 
only 500 miles to go: 

As our hopes revived, | 
thought once more of the 
organizations that had 
DAcKOd Us against sizable 
odds. Our gondola bore the 


We hari less 





name of one, Nagashima 
Cnsen, a Japanese resort that 
olfered us unlimited hospitality 
at the launch site. Many other 
firms and inclividuals had 
provided equipment, services, 
and financial assistance 

¥et the thght was far 
from over, and during the 
final hours we were beyond 
al] human assistance. 
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Darkness 
and danger 
before triumph 


JE NEVER SAW our 

| final goal, the California 
epast, but through the 

clouds and darkness below us 

we caught the unmistakable 

sound of victorny—the roar 

of surf at Point Arena. Then 

suddenly we found ourselyes 

caught up in a new and violent 

storm—the worst to strike 

that coast in 20 years. 

After skimming above the 
clouds at 6,900 feet (diagram), 
we made our first attempt to 
land. It was very nearly fatal 
Approaching the town of Willits 
through torrential rain, we 
havigated down through the 
cloucls and saw a valley 
stretched beneath, with a row 
of houses directiv gheacl, But 
our descent rate appeared to be 
too great, and we seemed on 
a collision course with the houses 
Dropping all the ballast within 
IPSEC POS LTT) oo cen =A, we Climbed again. 
Choosing another valley 
near the town of Covelo, we 
let down once more, and 
this time the approach was 
perfect. | fired the explosive 
charges that separated the 
gondola from the gasbug, 
and we landed with a 
massive jolt on a brush- 

Lived re aor Frenette lane ? covered hillside (fop) 
| ‘coast Ney, ‘, a! ry _Spallogiagrop 9 At a press gathering in Covelo 
| acl ae Judes oP Pier (facing page), my son Benny 

: looks on from far left besicle 

Kon in his flight jacket, Larry 
hugs irs. Aoki, I hug my wife, 
Pat, and the irrepressible Rocky 
serves as master of ceremonies, [] 
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Patriotic note strikes a basic chord of values for a people 


Home to the 


By NADINE BREWER 
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WAS A PERFECT DAY for strip- 
| ping tobacco. Splashing across the 
steeply rolling central Kentucky hills 
and up the deep hollows, orange, gold, 
and red Jeaves of maple; oak, and hick- 
ory trees hung motionless in the damp air. 
Leaden skies intermittently sent a fine rain 
plunking out a tune on the barn's tin roof. 
“Weather’s got to be daimp to work to- 
bacca,” Houston “Nuddy" Clark observed, 
leaning over to use the straw-covered dirt 
flooras a spittoon. He gave his words alwist 
[ remembered from girlhood, a soft-edged 
drawl now increasingly hard to find. 

In the pate light from the barn’s open door 
the scene could have been hanging in a mu- 
seum. Nuddy, four of his grown children, 
anda friend, Thomas Murray, had setupan 
assembly line: Daughters Alice and Elva 
Doris picked off the trash (lower ragged 
leaves), son Ralph and Thomas helped 
Nuddy strip off large leaves, and son James 
yanked off the tips, then bundled stalks to 
be spreact on pastures as fertilizer. Behind 
them rose stacks of the precious reddish 
brown leaves of high-quality burley. 

“You're from around here. Cain't you do 
this?” Nuddy's blue eves were teasing. 

Eager to prove my heritage, I grabbed 
a gummy stalk. The leaves were like fine 
broadcloth, and the sharp odor stung my 
nostrils. Thirty vears dropped away. I was 
again a child, watching wide-eyed as my 
grandparents, aunts, uncles, and cousins 
performed this same task in the same way. 

Although Louisville-born, I spent child- 
hood summers and holidays here in Green, 
Taylor, and Larue Counties, where my par- 
ents had grown upi(map, page 529), Though 
we had finally left when I was barely in my 
teens, it was the warm memories ofa fiercely 
self-reliant, albeit gentle people that evoked 
loyalties to family and to these hills even af- 
ter [ was transplanted to the foreign soil of 
Colorado and later lowa. 

I was now back home, looking for my 
roots, as they say these days, in the good red 
dirtof Green County. And 1 wished I hadn't 


been so quick to show off, But finally I man- 
aged, clumsily, to tie off one hand of tobacco 
under six pairs of smiling eves. The girls 
assured me I'd done “jist fahn,” and James 
politely changed the subject. 

“You say you wont to be here when we 
hitch up them mules? You'll have to come 
back.” His freckled face split ina wide grin. 
James is the eldest of Nuddy’s five children, 
who range from 25 to 37, all still at home, a 
traditional family pattern in this region. He 
was referring to the. team of rare cream- 
colored mules grazing on the hill behind the 
modern brick home. T asked him whether 
they used them because feed was cheaper 
than gasoline. 

“Yeah, and because when you yell ‘whoa’ 
toa tractor, it won'tstop,” Jamesexplained. 

It was too wet to hitch up the mules, but 
wanting to see them work—they are plant- 
ers of corn and cultivators of tobacco—l 
promised to return another day and stay for 
dinner (at noon, of course). 

Tdrove along the narrow roads that snake 
through forested hollows and acros¢ hills 
toward Greensburg to see how the old town 
had changed, and to try to-sort out my feel- 
ing about this paradoxical pocket of civiliza- 
tion that has been home to my family since 
before Kentucky became a state in 1792, To 
me central Kentucky loosely means a strip 
from Louisville to the Tennessee line, bor- 
dered by the Bluegrass to the northeast and 
the Kentucky plains to the west. Between 
Muldraugh Hill—part of an ancient escarp- 
ment—and the treeless Barrens near Mam- 
moth Cave lies a beautiful maze of knobs, 
hollows, hills, caves, and meadows proudly 
proclaimed to be central Kentucky—or the 
“heart of Kentucky"—by those who live 
here. A relatively unknown region of the 
state, the fastness of its geography and of its 
people is revealed in a local saying: You 
have to come here on purpose. 

Purpose is what the central Kentuckians 
have plenty of. Stubbornly independent, 
resourceful, hardworking, they have builta 


solid economy while remaining free from 


pAUGHTER OF THE LAND: Alice Clark ties honds of burley tobacco, a 
native “weed” that accounts for half the earnings on predominantly famity- 
size formes of 100 to 200 acres. With qutummn’s damp, growers turn to 

binding hands of cured leaves or, in o new technique, pochoging leaves in bales, 
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poverty, slums, and polluted air. Though Tavlor County teacher and historical society 
steeped in religious and family traditions, president. “There is neither the old money 
they welcome newcomers. Asimole, relaxed here that settled in the Bluegrass, nor the 
people, they are an unexpected meshing of dire poverty and political feuds you see in 
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past and present, inviting progress Dut mot eastern Kentucky. We never had the racial 


at the cost-of old-time pleasures and values oroblems of Louisville, and western Ken- 
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heartland'’s being confused with other re- What sets the region apartin the evesofits 
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remembered only worn-out soil thick with 
saw briers and sassafras. On land that had 
known only thickets and rocks, lawns grew, 
spacious homes had replaced humble cot- 
tages, and small industries sprouted. 

On another dav I turned down a lane out- 
side Red Fern to see the farm of james 
Smith, mv mother’s double cousin. Here J 
had spent | 
child, but again I felt like a stranger. New 
brick homes, new modern 
milking parlor confronted me 

It wasa warm July afternoon, and T found 
James indulging in the summer pastime— 
“eettin' outinthe front vard" of his mew brick 
home. The 70th century notwithstanding, it 
is still apparent to most central Kentuckians 
that life was meant to be taken leisurely. sit- 


ting in the middle ofchange, Jamesat 70 was 


many happy summer days a5 a 


barns, and a 





delightfully unchanged: Blue eves still twin- 
kled in an unlined face, and he teased im his 
melodious drawlas he did when [wasachild 


= = = 


and pestered him “with more questions than 
blackberries have got chiceers.” 

To my latest pesky question: What had 
been the bie change here? he answered, 
“The roads. Whah, I remember when vou 
couldn't hardly get outta this country 
ten wa'nt paved ‘til nahnteen-forts 
road became the region's major lifeline 
WHS mastivy mitt. but Wears before thes put 
rocks own it, big rocks. When your great- 
crandpa Perkins dahd in ’28, I went to Luh- 
vubll to bring back vore daddy and mother in 
a old T-model Ford that was force-ted [bs 
gravity]. Ball Holler Hill was so steep that 
the old car wouldn't pull forward, so Em- 
mett and Alice got out and | backed it over 
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" James chuck- 
led. “That was some trip, taken all day.” 

Thinking of all the prosperous farms I'd 
seen, Lasked James whether the change had 
iso been as marked 4s it seemed, 

“Lordy, ves,” he declared, “Whah, this 
was pore country. Most of the land was 
plumb wore out.” 


the hill, over all them rocks, 


Area Boasts Famous Nepr Natives 


“Wore out” land, and bad roads that 
made getting produce ta market too hard, 
prompted an exodus every few vears from 
about 1820 into the 1950s. Mark Twain and 
Abraham Lincoln would have been called 
central Kentuckians, natives point out, had 
their parents not emigrated, Twain's par- 
ents moved before the birth of their famous 
son, but the future President was born near 


fiome to the Heart af Kentucky 
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ORNING in the heartland: Limestone hills 

fy enfold forest and farm (left). Three core counties 
. fie between Bluegrass horse farms to northeast, 
codlfields to northwest 


and flatter lond westward. 


Hodgenville right in Larue (then Hardin) 
County and spent his first years here. 

My own parents were among those who 
went to find work in the cities during the 
19205. When the Depression hit the cities 
hard, many returned, 

Farm economy began a slow reversal 
about 1940. The U. 8. government decided 
to subsidize the cost of fertilizer, and the 
University of Kentucky sent agents to in- 
struct farmers in building up the eroded 
limestone land. But it was men like James 
Smith, stubborn men, who were determined 
tostay with the land, Depression or not, that 
made it work. “I stayed 'cause I lahked it, 
L reckon,” James told me, “Neva’ thought 
‘bout goin’ nowheres else.’ 

One early morning, as the sky above Red 
Fern turned a bright pink and the night 
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mists still lay in the hollows, I joined Mike 
Bland in the milking parlor of his grade A 
dairy. Mike was attaching milking mae- 
chines to the first of 40 or so waiting Hol 
steins. The oldest operating dairy in Taylor 
County, which is among the state's top 20 
dairy counties, this one had changed a bit 
since I sat on the fence and watched James 
Smith and his father-in-law milk by hand. 
Beginning a5 a sharecropper 47 years ago, 
James later bought the place now being pur- 
chased by stepsons Mike and J. T. Bland, 

Like many farms around here, the Smith 
place is lived on by four generations. Tradi- 
tion held that farms be handed down in the 
family, But, Mike said, “Now it's the only 
way a-voung farmer can get astart. With the 
cost of land and equipment, if vour daddy 
don't own the farm, there's no way you can 
afford it” 

Like farms, dairies are usually family 
owned and run, but they add up to big busi- 
ness. Dairies accounted for 10 percent of last 
year's statewide agricultural receipts 

I gazed out the door of the milking parlor 
toward the encroaching subdivisions that 
had replaced cornfields and the one-room 
schoolhouse | had often visited with my 
cousin Norma Jean Smith. Crops were be- 
ing threatened by more than tobacco horn- 
worms and rootworms, as Roger Blair 
confirmed when I visited his lovely old 
farmhouse in Saloma., 

Making a sweeping gesture toward his 
fertile fields, he said, “If they don’t stop 


using prime farmland for houses, the whole 


country’s gonna be in trouble,” 

Roger, who farms with his father and 
brother, is concerned that Kentucky's land- 
use legislation leaves planning to the local 
jurisclictions. With rising property values 
(double what they were eight years ago), a 
retiring farmer who has no children to take 
over 1s often forced to sell to the highest bid- 
der, usually a developer. 

Roger, whois 26, isa native wood-carver 
whose work graces handmade dulcimers. 
He would rather spend more time sculpting 


and less farming. But to find a better market 
for his carving, he and wife Donna and 


voung sons Ben and Andrew would have to 


move away. They don't think they can af- 
ford the risk. “We gross 315,000 a vear on 
the farm, with the house and some food 
throwed in,” Roger said. “Besides, I don't 
reckon we'd want to live anyplace else.” 


Equal Opportunity More Than a Slogan 


T was to hear that expression often, It 
was usually followed by “This is the land of 
opportunity." 

Was it? Wondering how the only minor- 
Itvy group, blacks, felt about opportunity, 
I went iooking for H.R. Richardson, 
and found him on a sun-splashed Saturday 
morning dressed ina vellow jumpsuit ready 
to do some work around the house. As finely 
built as a poplar sapling, the articulate 
H.R., 59, is a high-school biology teacher 
and a member of Campbellsville’s Housing 
Authority, 

Like other blacks here (5 percent of cen- 
tral Rentucky’s population), H.R. is de- 
scended from slaves but disclaims any bitter 
memories of discrimination: “Wherever 
different races exist, there has been discrimi- 
nation, but here the dignity of man was 
manifested in daily actions, no matter what 
color he was,” he told me. 

What about schools and churches, only 
recently desegregated? H. R. smiled. “We 
always did like to do things our own way.” 

Some blacks feel that their “own way" 
meant better education for blacks when 
schools were segregated. “I reckon we had to 
mix the schools, but [don't think we ought to 
carry this mixin’ too far," said 74-year-old 
Bessie Richardson, whom I had met earlier 
ona drizzly day in the country. She was no 
kin ta H. R. 

Bessie told me how her grandmother had 
nursed the baby of a white neighbor, “We 
only had whaht neighbors." When. I re- 
peated this to H.R., he said, “That's 
the way it was. We lived with whites, played 
with white children. Black people were 


their church team ina weeknight softball gome against a bridge-building 


fi HE BOYS FROM GRAB, a Green County hamlet, umpire and catch for 


crew. Grab won. Soctal as well as spiritual centers in the primarily Baptist 
counties, 146 churches serve a population of 44,000, 
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encouraged to own their own land and to get 
an foUcalion 
One of the tirst blacks admitted to the 
University of Kentucks Lexington, in 
949, H. R. did graduate work at Michigan 
Sta e He Dees Lip aid hance fora tea hing 
position there and came home. He reminded 
me that another black, Clem Haskins, local 
basketball hero who has plaved for thi 
Phoenix Suns, Chicago Bulls, and Washing 
ne coach at Wesl 


ton Bullets, bad just beco 
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biology class at Campbellsville High. dis- 
RET ee The couldnt wait to leave. The 
other half felt like Susan Burress. She had 
actually lett two Vears 


Then she came home, to complete stuclies at 
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Campbellsville College, and, at 25, was be- 
ginning Work at the University 
Mecical School 
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WHOW AND TELL: A voune visitor draws the attention of her mother's 
i & 


e3.000 sewing machines of Unton Underwear s 


Campbellsville plant, the area's largest employer. Three owt of four of 4,300 


workers are women, drawn from a40-mile radius. Campbelisville leads in 
nopulation, also providing jobs through numerous small businesses. “We're kind 


of an uptown little town,” says Union's factory manager John Waldrop. 


This attachment to the remon infects 
transplants as well. Ginny Flanagan, the di- 
rector of public relations at Campbellsville 
College, and her husband, Danny, vice 
oresident of student life, were outlanders 
from Pulaski and Russell Counties who 
turned down better paying positions else- 
where because they liked the life here 

‘ AMEeEFPICHn alive and well 
here,” Ginny said. “The family is the most 
important institution, the church aclose sec- 
ond, The work. ethic is strong, and evervone 
is friendly. You can be anything here 
eccentric, poor, rich—and everyone accepts 
vou Security is not in fine cars and homes, 
but in the maintenance of these values.” 


Values are 





Newcomers Grow Modern Moonshine 


Many back-to-the-simple-life young peo- 
ple found their way here during the campus 
unrest of the early 1970s. Jim Green and 
Steve Cobb, now thirtyish, settled with their 


families in Mannsville. “Land was cheap. 
and there was freedom,” Steve told me. He 
isa farmer today, and Jim, acarpenter, lives 
happily on odd jobs, Natives accepted the 
newcomers easily 

In “Hippy Holler," near Mannsville, one 
recent arrival raised his own manijuana, and 
the idea was picked up by local entrepre- 
neurs. Soon the “weed" was sprouting be- 
tween rows of corn and tobacco, and police 
helicopters were hunting it where they once 
hunted stills, 

One 24-year-old resident was caught rais- 
ing an acre of the stuff. “I planned to make a 
quarterofamillion. But l wished [would'na 
done it,” he said, “My dad had to pay a fine 
because it was on his property. He was so 
mad he'd probably run me off if he didn't 
need me to help on the farm.” The young 
man served a 3/;-month jail term 

Green County Sheriff Elam Perkins 
claims that marijuana farming has been 
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stamped out; others say it's here to stay. It's 
disturbingly in line with those old attitudes 
of self-reliance cultivated by the early set- 
Hers and carried on by their descendants. 

To the Indians and French trappers, self- 
reliance was the best means of survival. The 
“long hunters,” who first came here from 
North Carolina about 1769, saw not only 
survival but also promise in this land rich 
in timber, water, and game. They took so 
many hides in one autumn—about 27,300 
deerskins alone—that they had to build a 
skin house to store them. They went home to 
get their families, cave up their long hunts 
for short hunts, and settled mostly into a life 
of farming and trapping. Fast on their heels 
came veterans of the Revolutionary War, 
holding land grants, They poured through 
Cumberland Gap and down the Cumber- 
land Trace looking for unclaimed territory, 
and they found it here. 

Dr. Richard Allen Sanders; whose family 
“has been here from the beginning,” credits 
the early isolated wilderness life with today's 
economic success and family strength. “We 
made what we had to have. We produced 
our own doctors, lawyers, dentists, and 
craftsmen, because, unlike in the West, 
none ever came this way.” 

This self-reliance produced an obstinate 
pride that still rejects any hint of meddling. 
“When people want to dosomethin’ here, we 
don’t borra’ from the gova'ment,” Gibbs 
Lavton told me, At past 80, he is still active 
in the Campbellsville Chamber of Com- 
merce. “When we wanted to build a hospi- 
tal, the state wanted to tell us what todo and 
how to do it, so we voted a hospital tax and 
did it the way we wanted to.” 


Underwear Holds Down Unemployment 


When Gibbs came here in 1932, Camp- 
bellsville, the Tavlor County seat, had a 
population of 1,600. Now 8,700 live in the 
flourishing town, and 5,000 nearby. Gibbs 
credits much of the growth to industries that 
make compressors, screws, clothing, furni- 
ture, caskets, and church steeples. 

Green and Taylor Counties had an unem- 
ployment rate of only 5.7 percent last year 
during the recession, thanks mainly to “the 
factory.” Sprawling at Campbellsville’s 
edge, Union Underwear emplovs 4,300, 
3,480 of them women. It is by far the area's 


Home to the Heart of Keatucky 


largest industry, Opened in 1948 with five 
emplovees, it now has a monthly payroll of 
four million dollars, which helps a lot of 
families keep their small farms. 

William FE. Baxter, executive vice presi- 
dent of Union Underwear, said, “Our em- 
plovees enjoy benefits unmatched in the 
textile industry, We try to stay three steps 
ahead of the unions and OSHA [Occupa- 
tional Safety and Health Admiinistration|]." 
Which may be why all efforts to unionize 
have failed. 

Many small industries; employing from 
10 ta 200, have sprouted up like blackberry 
brambles, Probably the oldest, McMahan 
Furniture makes antique reproductions 
from local solid cherry, in the same style as 
the originals were mace 200 years ago, The 
furniture is used in homes and alsoin motels, 
as it was in the inns of the 18th century, 

Thomas McMahan, Sr. , launched this in- 
dustry 38 years aro.and his son now runs it, 
under constant pressure to expand—which 
he successfully resists, “If I did that,” he 
says, “it would cut down own mah huntin’ 
and fishin’ tahm. Besahds, the handmade 
quality would be lost.” 


Geology Provides Spelunker Paradise 


McMahan's Kentucky cherry is hand- 
picked, too, mostly from woodlots, fence- 
rows, and sinkholes, Trees thrive in the 
moist sinkholes, or sinks, deep depressions 
where underground streams have dissolved 
away the limestone: There are more than 
10,000-sinks in this ancient eroded rump of a 
plateau. They are related to the hundreds of 
caves that also honeycomb the landscape, 
including the 215 miles of mapped passages 
in Mammoth Cave National Park. 

The cave's cathedral-size chambers and 
broad, vaulted gallerie= were formed over 
the past several million vears by seepage 
that feeds the Green River. The now placid 
aid river, once given to rampages that de- 
stroyed thousands of acres of crops each 
year, has been dammed, creating the huge 
Green River Lake, People displaced by the 
dam a dozen years ago still curse it, while 
those downstream praise it every time they 
putin a crop. 

Ona hot July day [canoed down this once 
noble, now drought-shallow waterway, to 
be startled by the disfigurement that vears of 
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consumerism had worked. Along treelined 
bluffs leaping up sharply from the water's 
edge, disposable diapers hung from giant 
trees in a burlesque of Spanish moss. Dis- 
carded washing machines, TVs, sofas, a 
stainless-steel tank from a milk truck made 
the scenic route into a nightmarish jungle of 
failed technology. 

“Dumping is the number one problem,” 
said Russell Lowe, Green County agricul- 
tural agent. “People are becoming more 
aware of environmental problems, but bad 
habits still prevail. We have a new landfill, 
but some people won't drive 40 miles round 
trip to dump.” 

It was hard to imagine the dynamic force 
the river had once been, By 1798, 300 flat- 
boats each carrying 20 hogsheads of tobacco 
were leaving the port of Greensburgh (for- 
merly Glover's Station, now Greensburg) to 
float down to New Orleans, Beginning in 
the mid-1800s, millions of logs were taken 
down the Green to towns along the Ohio and 
Mississippi. Pig iron, lime, hog meat—and 
slaves—traveled the same route. 

“That's where the expression ‘sold down 
the river’ comes from," Sam Moore told me. 
sam, 70, isa farmer whose passion is central 
Kentucky history and geology. He tells 
the tale of how, in 1792, Greensburgh lost 
out to Frankfort to be named state capital— 
by one vote, 

I was sitting with Sam and his family on 
the screened veranda that stretched across 
the front of their gracious old home at Clover 
Lick Farm, just outside Greensburg. The 
old ceiling fan turned, ice tea with fresh mint 
appeared in frosted glasses, and Sam was 
telling one of his famous anecdotes: “Easy to 
get lost around here. Best directions I know 
of is the fella told a visitor, ‘Best way [ know 
to get there is to go to the end a’ the road and 
turn around, When vou come back, it's the 
second house own the right." ” 

Few locals would need such directions to 
the Moore family enclave. Sam's grand- 
father spent 68 years in this same spot. His 
wife, Lib, grew up just down the road. 


Daughter Mary Ann and family live next 
door, and son Sam lives just up the hill. 
That's typical extended family life here. 

“People just don't leave,” Sam said. “And 
if they do, they often come back. Take the 
old fella who bought a train ticket from 
Greensburg to Whitewood. He got off there 
and walked 15 mahls back to Fry Ridge and 
said, ‘Ifthe world’s as big the other direction 
as itis that one, it shore is a big place.'" 

When Lib asked from the kitchen if we 
wanted supper, Sam prompted me witha re- 
ply I hadn't heard since I was a child, “If 
you're offered somethin’ and want it, vou 
say, ‘Tain't-carin’’ because that means ves.” 
Tealled back, “T ain't carin’.” 


The Oi] Will Rise Again 


[drove into Greensburg, a homey town of 
2,400, a few mornings later just as daily 
activities began at the courthouse—checker 
games, knife and tale swapping, and “jist 
settin’.” Enormous tobacco warehouses and 
antebellum homes and buildings on the his- 
torical register dominate the townscape,. 

The old limestone courthouse, finished in 
1804, oldest west of the Alleghenies and 
the “only visible sign of the law in 75 mahts 
When it was built,” according to Sam 
Moore, graces the main square. It was all 
just as it had been when | went into town to 
shop with my grandmother, Despite infla- 
tion, at the famous café around the corner [ 
could still have country ham, fried apples, 
scalloped bell peppers, salad, tiny biscuits, 
and all the coffee [ wanted for $3.25. 

Lorene Edwards's Kozy Korner is famous 
not only for its food but also for the oilmen 
who ate and schemed there. During the oil 
bowm of the late 1950s and early ‘60s, the 
town’s population exploded to 3,000, “Tused 
to ask them to go somewhere else, but they 
wouldn't.” Lorene shook her head, After a 
few meals I understood why she couldn'trun 
them off. 

“A lotof dreams and plans were discussed 
around these tables,” said oilman Gene DD. 
Manno, who was raised in a monastery in 


ROWNING ADDITION for a church in New Jersey travels back roads from 
the IT. Verdin Company's steeple works, one of bvo aluminum steeple 
makers in Campbellsville. Improved roads in the 1930s and “40s opened the 
way for homegrown businesses as well as outside emplovers. 


ARKIN’ BACON” is an annual nite when December frosts set in on the 
Clark family enclove. The Clarks-visit each of their fanns in tum, 
loome addition 


butchering hogs through a procedure that, except jor the we 
of tractors, is as old as hom. Animals are slaughtered, then scalded inn steaming 


vat to loosen hoir for scraping: Hune from the tracters’ lifts, the hogs 


are gutted, 
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ten cut ito portions, dackground right. Men grind sausace.and women trim fat 


i 
for tard in the shed at left. Homes and bacons ore salt cured tn snokehouses: cold 


weather provides essential refizeration. Clark hame are prized 


Clarks hold our own. We started with 
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might smile ot tChunk’s modesty: "We 
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Italy, then returned to Chicago and became 
an accountant, 

“In 1959, the peak year, nine and a halt 
million barrels were taken from (Green 
County wells that ran no deeper than 550 
feet,” Gene said. “Twenty million barrels 
have been taken out of this area, second in 
quality only to Pennsylvania crude. But” 
—he slapped the table, his black brows go- 
ing up and down—'there’s still 40 or 50 mil- 
lion barrels in this one nine-by-two-mile 
étretch—and I've spent a small fortune to 
find that out.” 

The problem is to get the oil economically 
In this shallow field there is little subterra- 
nean pressure, and the solutions authorized 
by state and federal governments are too 
expensive for today's market. 

“New laws and regulations have put the 


| 
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little man out of business,” said Gene, a 
Green Countian for 22 years, He thinks the 
farmers should organize to approach big 
producers, But the big producers can get oil 
cheaper in the Middle East—and farmers 
aré suspicious of big corporations anyhow. 
Gene has sold out, though many of his 
wells are still pumping. “But I'll keep my 
home base here. Once these great people get 
their hooks into you, they don't let go.” 


Lund Retains Sense of Timelessness 


Neither could [let go. | drove past the red 
dirt lane that turns into my grandfather's ole 
farm. It's still called the “old Jeff Brewer 
place,” though my grandfather died more 
than 50 vears ago, a decade before I was 
born. Its 150 acres are now grown up in 
thickets, but it’s still a living place in the 
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minds of the people here. Thev talk about 
yesterday as if there were no intervening 
dates of “born” and “died,” Time's passage 
through these hills is as unnoticed as the 
countless springs, creeks, and rivers that 
carved this ancient eroded land, old as the 
birthday of the Appalachians. 

Down through a sweet-smelling hollow, 
across the creek and along another lane, | 
found the old Zion Church. Small, beauti- 
fully tended churches punctuate nearly 
every creek and grove. Green and Tavlor 
Counties have 113 churches—for 32,000 
people. But with membership around &0 
percent, they need that many 

Fundamentalist religion is a tie that binds 
lite together. It tolerates no argument. When 
| pointed out to adherents that some of their 
ministers had been famous moonshiners, in 
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OMEGROWWN BUTTER BEANS 
head for the pot (abowe): dinner is 
#& what the land brings forth fora 
people rooted in traditions of self- 
sufficiency. Nudidy Clark ane son 
James wheel a heo-row corm planter 
(left) toward mules that Nuddy uses 
for much of his field work. “Mules don't 
pack the ground like a tractor,” Nuddy 
ays. Me also hoppens to like mules. 

Nudcidy's Umecle fimmuat, 84, 
remembers destructive practices that 
denuded vast tracts of prime land 
before comservation techniques, mew 
ETUSSES, OM fertilizer restored the soil 
in recent decades. “They'd clear a patch 
of woods, fence it, wear if out, and 
clear another,” 
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and reaches to embrace the luminous £k' 


i thundered out the me re of God 


it was crowing late han T left Night 
doesn't fallin the hills and hollows of central 
Kentucky. It rises from the depressions and 
clefts of mother earth, smudges contours 


and outlines, cloaks the bille in dark velvet, 
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At the southern edge of Larue County 


in the rising night, | honked the horn as 


I passed the home ot Garlen and Sadie 


Skages. Just farther on I stopped to see 
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sadie's parents, Katie and Willie Sprowles 
Kate demonstrated that] was related to her 
bY three cutterent branches: Willie showed 
me pictures of his Simmental cattle “ 
wheres from over the water [Switzerland],” 


SOmec- 
“Here 
me a photo 
“Stmmental Bull” was written on the photo, 
but Willie keeps to the old gallantry that for- 
bic Certain words in the presence of a lacy 


Around the Levelwond 


Wile said, handing 
‘and here is. the 


iS the cow,” 


male cow 
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LTEEN FOR A YEAR 
f | Cynthia Stearman, with 
a 


escort Joey Houk, prepares 
to pass fer tithe as Green County 
High School homecoming queen 
to her successor. Cynthia and 
Joey are-mow engnged: she 
hopes tO carn a nursing degree 
rom bastem Kentucky 
University. while Joey, a 
craftsman ot Greensburg 
Manufacturing Comparry, lives 
on the formuly dowry he mey 
someday toke over, Here in 
Green County, as in Larue 
more than half of the young 
peonleé settle in the area. In 
fovlor Courtty an astonishing 70 
nercent remain, althoneh muy 
commute to jobs in Louisville, 
Lexington, and Bowling Green 
Most smail farm households, 
fa 
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income from full- or part-fime 


jobs outside the farm From far- 
reaching ports of the country 
urban admirers of the region's 
easvecing hospitality ane 
hirdworking wove have migrated 
ere, ome to retire, others fi 
rise families where family 


COMES frat 


Church, is the home of their granddaurhter, 
Eivon Skaggs, and her husband, Randall. 
Three generations in as many miles. Elvon 
ia Skages who married a Skates. and Ran 
dall Skages'’s family had married other 
SKageses several times. It all makes sense 


when vou realize that four of those long-ago 





long hunters were the Skaces brothers, 
Following a spooky dirt road, I found 
Elvon waiting in a clearing, eager to show 


me the farm. She told me that Randall's six 


a ~ 
ens SAS 4: 
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on a summer afternoon, a farmer and his wife catch the 


breeze. Weatherboarding on the house covers an original two-story log cabin, 
built on a homestead around 1800. Gilispia Leach, local log-cabin expert, 


believes there are 
country, a@ legus 


years in military service had taken them to 
Hawaii and Colorado; then thev had re- 
turned to buy the run-ciown farm next to 
Randall's hom eplace. Randall clears a bit as 
he can, since both work at full-time jobs, but 
eventually the farm will be paid for. 

Why had they returned? Elvon smiled 
and looked off into the distance. “I don't 
know. There's somethin’ about these hills.” 

Bevond the pasture, white mists were rs- 
ing from Otter Creek, The sun was like a 
flaming ball falling into the hollow. The 
tobacco patch was tall and clean. | watched 
the expression in Randall's eves as he 
dreamed about the future of “these hulls,” 
and that hardy self-reliance of those early 
Skageses came to mind. I recalled a remark 
by Tavlor County agriculture extension 
agent Jim Perkins: “The amounts of ferti- 
lizer have changed and the tractors have 
changed, but the people haven't.” 

That was apparent back at Red Fern 


54h 


“more standing log structures here than anywhere else in the 
y of pioneer beginnings. 


where the “bluegrass singin'’” at the James 
Smiths’ had begun. All kinds of central Ken- 
tuckians were sharing in the old-time fun: 
the tenant farmer and his wife, the mayor of 
Campbellsville and his family, a preacher or 
two, and some Hippy Holler folk. 

As I hummed along on the old tunes, 
dairyman Mike Bland caught my eve, “You 
ready to move back home?” 

“] reckon I jist ain't carin’,” I answered, 
and thought that mavbe, just maybe, com- 
ing here on purpose, to write this story, 
wasn tsuch a bad itiea 


Kentucky, vou are the dearest land outside 
af heaven fo me. 

Kentucky, your laurel 
frees 

When J die, | want to rest upon a eraceful 
monniain so Aigh, 

For that ts where God will look for me 
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You can count on Sears service 
to follow you when you move 
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It’s the new low rate. $3.15 for 
a 3-minute call to Germany 
Just dial the call vourself 
during the lower rate periods, 
any night 5 p.m. to 5 a.m. 

No International Dialing in 
your area? You still get the 
same low rate as long as it’s a 





























simple Station call. ia 
(Person-to-person, credit card ina 
andcollect calls, for example, | ee 
castmore because they require ¥ Wiis 
special operator assistance. ) Nowa 
Just tell the local Operator the Por tina 
country, city, and telephone \ nM 


number you want 
Here’s how easy itis to dial 
Munich: 


O1l +49. +89 + LOCAL NUMBER 
(If you are calling trom a 


A) Nolo 
Touch: lone* telephone, press | BB) Nights: 
the “#4” button after dialing the | Ci Nights! 
entirenumber. This will speed | The charge’ 
your call along.) | mante 


$3.15! Whatanice surprise 
Or,..as they say in Germany, 
“Ach Be reres ttm wort of APT | 


Wont to know more? (Call Interns vida 
Information Service, tol 


poe ep 


ln Florida, call |-#ON). 3424 
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Tracking the clown of the desert 


FROMANCE BLOSSOMED in Death Valley, 

Galifornia, when @ foadrunner spotted 
photographer Bruce Dale, on assignment to 
photograph this often comical bird of Mexico 
and the southwestern United States. 

“Tt Was lowe attirst sight.” Sruce recalls. "He 
offered me a twig, then came back laterwitha 
cigarette butt and perched on my camera 
case. As sometimes occurs with wild ani- 
mals, the Dird apparently had bean around hu- 
mans before. “He seemed fond of me,” Bruce 
said, “and | returned the feeling. He was the 
first roadrunner Levermet, and he was so pho- 
logenic and cooperative.” 

To obtain close-ups of roadrunner behavior 


Bruce bought a toy tank, attached a camera to 
|, and placed aroadrunnermode! ontop. From 
& hundrad feet away, he used radia contral to 
send tne model moving across the desertfloor 
The contraption also was equipped with two 
lape recorders containing roadrunner calls 
Bruce could even make the tall wag, one-of the 
Ways Male roadrunners communicate. At just 
the right moment, he would trio the camera. A 
lortncaming issue will showthe- results. as well 
a5 4 Gfamaetic picture of one fearless bird in 
battle with arattlesnake 
share such innovative approaches to natu- 
ral history photography. Nominate a friend for 
membership below 
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18-MONTH NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC SOCIETY MEMBERSHIP 


JULY 1962 THROUGH DECEMBER 1563 


EIGHTEEN-MONTH BUES in the United States and 
hrowgnhout (ha word are S20 25 U.S, funds or equiv 
Bien. whch is 14 times the annual fea. Td comoer- 
sa76 for additional postage end handing for mailing 
ig Magearine outside the USA and its outlying 
aNeaS, rye remit: tor Canada $28.05 Canadian or 
ae3-25 WS. lunois; for afl other countries $32.25 if 
paid in U . cufrancy by U.S bank draft or inter. 
natGne! money order, Upon expiration of the 16. 
month teem, memberships are renewable annually on 
4 COIBNCAT-year Basis Bightean-manth membershio 
Starte wilh [he July, Thee isgue, Eighty percent of 
CUES 1 designated tor subscrioton to the rea az ren 
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CHECK 
BELOW 


Wall to: The Executive Vice Presiden 
National Geogna phe Socuely 
Post Otfice Box 2RoS 
Washington, B.C. 2oa13 

| WiGH TO JOIN [he NATIONAL GEOGAAPHIC [ ] 

SOCHTY anc encioge my dues.of S , 

2 fh lt iS BODE Bile 

ENTER & GIFT MEMBERSHIP ic [he person [ ] 

named ai let | enclose § 


FEL i= 


MeEeMbershio Gueag 
Send gitt card signed: = 


NOMAATION ONLY: Creek ruetie if WCHL) WET = 
WS fo Send membership informateon only (nol al 
| itt) la [he pereon named al lat Lee san 


rate sheet for geoditona) nominees or gitts 
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Sine road osetia 


The ISR? tre Oni Wwheet-| 
drive Dodges get you a 
mark fast. They hug the n sed 
when you Te taking a 
cresting a hill, They sip et 
info norrow parking spaces 
sopnsticated technolo ay ora 
pels them, and gracetl cero 
dynamic cS @ose fem thre wgn 
aes acter Thiesy hove the char- 
acteristics of the tracitional 
Euro oe Son Gnving mach riers 





Dhum oF 


bul (hey re American. So thay 


corry full sre odults with room 


fe ry Pes dor ict 1 frig 


Sat nal! fe he = 


ti Prey Bit 5 


Ts OShori ding Os « theirdn Vig, 


Driving excellence by design. 


lests showed thatour new 


ongo fam 0 te 
50 moh in 6.4 seconds. Our 
Ares K hos co smeller turning 
rocius (han © hevy _itoton 
And in COMpPOnsony i t EPA 
estimated highwe Hy IMP, 
Dod Ge (mn Ais is mee bie 
drive Socthes ornone galton ot 
Jotsun 


Charger 22 c¢ 





qosoline than every 
made. All this mastery 
rood comes trom Dodge tech 


if ine 


nology Cur tront-wheel-dinve 
helos You Orit ine poVeEmen 
even when sr More Or wy et Out 
Macrnerson strut suspe 
lets you fee! the road d while - 
smoothing out het rock 
spots. And roack-one-oinion 
Sieanng CMes You pin+ pon! 


accuracy in nainpin turns 


High technology 
manufacturing for high quality 
_ariving machines. 

ur Fes fomini's, GA4"s 
Spares ond Aries K's are 
Mai afl re Paitin | Ihe wore £ 
recs echnolagically Boo resti 
coted pronts. Ve use robots 
ips gates hour 
assembling, 4 oO mee 
Dodge ler ARO i . poy 
ing ail Ay recniy ai Ae Our 
a2 Trons-4 engines are 


i i t 
me est Crcniy Ooce 


te 1 wag eit Ll ae 


ne - hls BP coe. Ar 
It ila a | ee Pon ei ml Te 
COnTtes are i Le mos! 
OOVONCLEo ever prOouUced 


by Dodoe 


Low costs. us 


Ince you own on 
Ameancan anving mochine 
you i! find i's a borgain to 
eirive. | rst, nee s great fipe 
economy Chrysler cars 
0 proper fed corporahe cver- 
age tue! economy of 
moq—. 
federal standards lor the 
industry Second. our Trans 
enones dre Cesioneo so you 
con easily perorm the re 





nove 
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Veo 6neno ‘a ne 


qUITES moinenance service. 


and sove onmechoanics’ bills 
Ane hineylhy. if frepeit=44 Patek rie 
Docdaes live ip to tei recard 
from ‘79 to 81, you should 

efi =H 


WOO fFeSde once 


Low prices. 

Check the figures in the 
chart and-see jyst how low 
prices are on the new Amer- 
iocn driving machines 





om fire is tha! 


The best 
Dodoe aives you areal per- 
lermance in the pocketbook 
os well os on the read and-of 
the pump. Buy or laase a new 
fT Ldriving machine 
Dedee denier 
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A GOOD HUSBAND SHOULD 
PREPARE HIS WIFE TO END UP ALORE. 





Even ifvou have insurance LL TP GPE i bed i hh. Ut rea + ire ues 
a WAIT ya TT hide ‘4 I tel rae i | Stet Mor 


leaving your wife and children in eee hal from happening r wut $15 a year, plusa 

only half protected bo WML Wali crennuth of eenerally less than 
Heres what olten happens Wetropolitan 1 introducing i dollar for each thousand 

Upon the hushand’s death, a Surviving Spouse richer avail dollars of term coverage 

wile receives the proceeds of ible with our Whole Life Plas Why tet col | protessioney} 

his Whole Life Poles, Now she police So your wife would nol Whetropolitan ree ntative 

should have insurance : * 1 miv pet the full procecrts il ot et Alett etl ani tidak 

own life as new hy eye VWOUr policy, she would then cure that your wife is be ies 

family Liv ever, she may nti UTLOMmticaliy receive tem One eeuree) Lisa rst 

want to spec tial money now coverage ON Ther own |i ayia 

Lit she Mey DN Msirance un to WRAL POW hiacl on Yours, Ah 

affordable becanse of her ag WoL have that coverage unt 

or unavailable because of ner tte 65; al no extra ooel lo het 





health Shes gninsured and thi md regardless of her state ol 


METROPOLITAN REALLY STANDS BY YOU. 








Members [] Forum 





WOLSTENHOLME TOWNE 


Iver Noel Hume and his article “New Clues to an 
Old Mystery” (January 1982) reaffirm the close 
kinship of diligent detective work and archae- 
ology. Who would have expected a small 17th- 
century English setldement in the New World to 
chare similar practices with a 20th-+century vil- 
lage in Turkey or Pakistan? 
Paul F, Warms 
Buffalo, New York 


Lind myself puzzled over the conclusion reached 
by Mr. Noél Hume that “Ciranny” was scalped. I 
thought<cholars were in agreement that scalping 
wis European practice, introduced to the Indi- 
ans during the French-and Indian War. Is there, 
in fact, evidence to support Indian practice of 
scalping as@arly as 1422? 
Diana Jeanne Haugh 
Red Lion, Pennsylvania 


fhe theory Uhat scalping was introduced to the 
Indians by Ewropeans has generally been dis- 
corded, Capt. John Smith reported that the Pow- 
hatin Indians of the Virginia Tidewater area 
look hair. Mr, Noél Hume discusses ns subject 
in his book “Martin's Hundred," published thts 
ifring by Alfed A. Anapy, Ine. 


On page 77 you nicely reproduced the holograph 

of John Bishopp and took the unwarranted liber- 

ty of bringing Exceter into the present Exeter 

without bringing Gronner forward in like manner 
to today's aunmer. 

Joe Wickenden 

Wenatchee, Wachineton 


Iwasstruck by your trouble interpreting the mes- 

cage in the learl found anong Martin's Hundred's 

artifacts. [tis no message as such, [tis the stamp 
of the inspector, or conner, . 

Mac McCrory 

Herkeley, California 


The author has recetved docens of letters specu- 
(ating on the inscription, He and his staff had 
considerrd both “gunner” and “conner™ as dis- 
tinct possibilities, but further research is neces- 
sary to resoive the mystery. 


BERLIN 


The January 1982 article about the Two Berlins 
is excellent, pointing out the significant differ- 
ences and the fact that today's Berlin isreally two 
cities. The erection of the Wall helper! West Ber- 
linas much as it did the East. One probably has to 
be born and grow up in Berlin to understand this 
rather strange kind of attitude. 
Sebastian J. Rechenberger 
West Berlin, Germany 


The picture on the cover had the effect of glorify- 

ing that goose-stepping symbol of repression. My 
first impulse was to rip the cover off. 

E. Parker Severson 

Los Angeles, California 


Neverdid [expect to read in your good and prop- 
er publication such an ungrammiatic statement: 
“In the district-of Kopenick, a million and a half 
children ayear glory... ." Whatdoesa half child 
look like? The statement would have been more 
neariy correct if it hac reac: “one and a half mil- 
lion chidren,” 
Harold A. Gangloff 
Seabrook, Marvianel 


Fou're Aad’ right. Strict grammarians would 
agree with you, dwt ovr author's usage Is now 
widely accepted as clearand wnambiguons, 


FROG-EATING BAT 


Mr. Tuttle's article on the frog-eating bat{ Janu- 

ary 1982) was fascinating. Does he know that the 

NATIONAL GEOGEKAPHIC once published an arti- 
cle on a bat-eating frog? 

Walter Poor 

Great Millis, Marviand 


Four memory is omnivorous. “A Frog That Eats 
Bats and Snakes” appeared in the May 7938 Na- 
TIONAL GEOGRAPHIC. [t told af the veracions 
smoky jungle frog, Leptodactylus pentadactylus, 
aise a denizen of Panama. 


TAIWAN 


(ne can sav what one will about Taiwan ( Janu- 
ary 1982), but one thing is clear: Itresembles [< 
ratl, Yugoslavia, Sweden—nations that wish to 
rely only on their own resources for defense and 
basic industry. Uhe article wasatimely reminder 
of how some nations can do much with very little. 
Frank W. Goheen 

Camas, Washington 


The article is an unusually fair report. However, 
there are several points that need to be macle. 
The political system on Taiwan may not be as 
democraticas some of the Western countries, but 
the Nationalist Chinese have come along way. 
Remember that China has been a totalitarian 
country for more than 3,000 years. The Chinese 
Communists have driven the economy back- 
ward at least $0 years since they took over the 
Chinese mainland. 
Allen W. Chen 
Bellevue, Washington 


Those parading girtts ate not air force cadets, 

They belong to the Quemov-Matsu Self-Defense 

Force, which consists of civilians trained as mili- 

tiamen-on the two tiny islands within sight of Fu- 
kien Province in southeastern China. 

Weil. Cheng 

State College, Pennsylvania 


Several others fave pointed oul Mat these are nel 
air force cadets, althougk women serve in 
Taiwan's airforce. The women thown are indeed 
in the Quemov- Matin Self-Defense Force. 


ACTD KATIN 


l wonder whether any other old-time chemists 
were astonished to reac (November 1951) that 
culfur dioxide from burning sulfur forms sulfuric 
acid with moist air. Surely ] remember being 
taught in high school 33 years ago that SO, plus 
water, H,O, yields H,SO,, which js sulfurous 
acid. afar weaker, far less corrosive, far less haz- 
ardous compound. 
Lyman W. White 
Gainesville, Georgia 


Asanote in the article indicates, scientisisdo not 
completely understand the complex processes Oy 
which acid rain is formed in the almoaphere, but 
they agree that it is sulfuric acid, H.50, (in con- 
junction with mitric acid), thal is the probiem. 


From one smokestack: 2,500 tons of sulfur and 
nitrogen oxides per dav. What a terrible waste of 
fertilizer. If this smoke were united with ammo- 
hia gas, 10,000 tons of valuable plant food could 
be manufactured each day. Whv can't ourchemi- 
cal engineers solve this seemingly easy problem? 
Harold A. Sheldon 

Tampa, Florida 


Several companies are working with processes ta 
reduce pollutants in coal, ivclucing the acid con- 
tent from sulfur. A process called solvent-refined 
coal refines coal in its raw state to remove impuri- 
ties before itis burned. 
Charles B. Tones 
Adlanta, Georgia 


ZIMBABWE 


The author emphatically states that Great Zim- 
babwe (November 1951) was built by the 
Shonas. It is generally accepted as being of un- 
known origin. The Shonas have never built in 
stone and to this dav have no such architecture 

Georg Adams 

Duthesne, Utah 


The mos up-to-date scholarly works support Lite 
belief that Great Zimbaiiwe isd Shona run, bwill 
during ahigh point of Sirona culture. 


POKOT PEOPLE 


I liked. Elizabeth L. Meverhoff's “The Threat- 

ened Wavs of Kenya's Pokot People” in your Jan- 

wary 1982 issuc. I agree with the author when she 

says, “Lonly hope that modernization will be car- 

ried through with an understanding of, and sen- 

sitivity to, Pokot beliefs and values.” 

| Bob Mallya, M.D 

Nepean, Ontario 


One thing I have noted over the past two dec- 
afes, and have been especially impressed by, 
is the number of articles in your magazine by 
women. How wonderful it is to see such a well- 
established social institution as the National 
Geographic Society support so many female sci- 
entists, field researchers, and photographers, 
without motives based on either favorniti¢m er 
apologeluts. 
Francis Haumli 
National Board of Advisors-to the Institute for 
Advanced Philosophic Research 
Tolumbia, Missouri 


GEOGRAPHIC STYLE 


Although 1 continue to hold sour publication 
in high esteem, I consider your articles, of late, 
overclaborated, sophisticated, and stereotyped 
journalism, Please give us more personal identi- 
fication with the peaple we meet and places we 
visit. We need more earthy stories that “stop to 
smell the Mowers.” Mankind has not too many 
channels of continuing education available to 
him that we can easily give up an institution like 
yours to sophistication. 
Geornte L. Sceblo 
Boynton Beach, Florida 


Letters should he addvessced to Members Forum, 
National Geographic Magazme, Bex 374-18, 
Waoshingion, D.C, 20013, and shoudd include 
sender's addres: and telephone number, Nol all 
letters can be used, Those that are will often be 
cdifed and excerpled, 


National Geographic, April [¥82 
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THE BUSINESS AIRPLANE vE 
NUMBER SIX IN A SERIES 


OF DISCUSSIONS WITH EXECUTIVES 
ABOUT TO BUY AN AIRPLANE 











HOw TO CALCULATE THE REAL COSTS OF AIRPLANE 





OWNERSHIP: PURCHASE PRICE, DEPRECIATION, TAX CREDITS. 





if the REY paope 1 YOu OOTIpSy are raveing 
TW than a) BA! MOUS a year, 3S ENTITY als reine 


could ‘Save YOu! S¢ SoTHE Se Tea Inne aoc money 
Especially now thal rec eri Feder a tax legislation 


ang five Sime ne incentive hae ‘eo fade the song! 
costs of Owner Shp The havc ey We Deer in years. 


THE TAX ADVANTAGES OF BUSINESS AIRPLANES. 
Thanks to the major te fax reforn measures enacted 
oy Congress dunng the past year SuSINESS Cepre- 


cater sehediwes have bean straaminad fe perth 
aecceeralad WiTE-OiTS of capital equip rent 

















in fhe case of Business arcral, henew schedule 
allows 8 company fo cOMmpiately wits of is invest 


ment to @ zero residual value in just five years 


a ection Congress has reduced to five years 


Ime engi oF fume required to SUSE Ose full 10 PGF 
rer iy ‘ester La creat VT = cute Warnes ano other 


———— = — es Se = 


capital Investments. fvehiler lessening ine fax. 
provisiar i for wvestnens heid jess than 
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rate, (2) hal the purchase price of vith r Ring Air is 
$7_486,000 (which inciudes average optional equip- 


ment), and (4) that you eiec! to deoreciate fhe aur 
pane over fve years | Bing [he new ac ceferaied | 


we ee ee ee 


GOS! fecovery system. Your fax savings might iook 
sometning like fs: 














As you can see, ihe tax savings an deoreciation 
coe are enough fo reduce fhe actual cost of the 


=e 


airplane fo hal! of its original purchase nice. And 
when (he eoded savings of the 10% investment 





fae credit Ne interest expenses cn fhe amoy nt 
hienoed, and he various decductihis Ax OAnses 
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Nve years } The net f PeSuill: A direct reduction ir 
Corporate ine OMe (A585 and, (te, an erecive 


decreas zy in the real most of sircrait ownership 
POY ena nple, iets BSsume youre COnscenng A 
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efor op lke the Beechcrafi Knog Air F90 shown 
her 6. Jo dlusirate the tax benenrs or ownership 





wel! also assume: (1) that your company's taxabie 


INCOME 1s Suecl it ioe 50% Federal and Slate. fax 
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elated tc operational costs are figured into te 


fofal your Ca ee recovery from tax aifowaices 


ean fedues the bottom line evan more signi ficarratiy 
Winats mae, since the Oiggest Share of nese 


Savings atorLes in the first years of ‘ownership, your 
cash flow gels pienty of heip night uo front 


OV course, VOU achial fax Situatian may vary con 
sev acy from ihe samole used here. So consul! 


ee 


your secauntant Of lax aavisor for Specific infor 
maton on ie fax ootions avaiable to VOL, 




















el ‘like to know more abou! the aovantages 
of putting & Beechcraft to work for your company, 


we ve assembled a free anc comorehensive partio- 
lio of Business Airplane Reports. jo receive yours, 


sirriciy write on your letterhead to’ Beech Airor rait 
Corporation, Ceo Ag. Wichita, Kansas G@7201. If 
YOu'd rather cal, phone collect and ask for Del Chit- 
wood, 376-687-8279 
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Do you know 
what your bod 

knows about 
vitamin C? 


Cut your arm. Burn your hand. Break a leg. 
None of these will heal properly without adequate 


vitamin C along with other essential nutrients. Nor will 
severe bruises or wounds heal properly. 








Sore throat. Earache. High fever. 

All can begin with an intection that overwhelms your 
body's natural detenses. Vitamin C, along with other 
essential nutrients, optimizes your body's 
natural capacity to resist illness and helps keep 
your issues healthy. 





Up tight or up in smoke, 
With both acute stress and heavy cigarette smoking, the 
plasma levels of vitamin C in your blood may be lowered. 
So, vou could be robbing your body of this essential! 


Vitamin without even Knowle it. 


Lp your iron, 

Vitamin C increases vour body's ability to absorb iron 
from tood when they are taken together. Iron 1s the 
most common deticiency in the diet, and may be related 
toa loss of CNer;rey. 

There are many reasons why your body needs an 
adequate intake ot vitamin C. Yet your body doesn't 
make it. Vitamin C must come trom food or vitamin 
supplements. So, eat a balanced diet. You can also look 
tor tortitied foods when you shop or take a supplement 
containing vitamin C every day just to be sure. 
Vitamin Communications, Hottmann-La Roche Inc., 
Nutley, NJ. 07110 


Vitamins. Something you can do tor your health. yey a>, 





Producing stronger, lighter steels 


for fuel- efficient cars. 


Thats a Bethlehem commitment. 





And were succeeding. 


Amertca’s auto mdustry is oul 
to beat the imports, With exciting 
new lines of cars that look great, 
last long, improve gas mileage. 

And Bethlehem Steel is out to 
help. With stronger, lighter steels 
that shave pounds from American- 
made models. 

For eample, we now perce 

iS high-strengt h sheet sheels wsed 


Bethlehem: 


bo make automotive parts. And 
we ve just committed $70 million 
for an advanced technology, con 
Hnuons heat-treating line to pro 
duce even more sophisticated hi¢h- 
strength steels, | 

Bethlehem Steel and America’s 
automakers: on the move,..to 
compete successfully...no0w and in 
the years ahead. 
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Bethlehem Steel Corp., Bethlehem, PA 1801é 





“In the past 1] years, I've brought up three linebackers... who brought home 
3,000 filthy jersevs. And I washed ‘em all in one washer. A Frigidaire. 






f \ 
FRIGIDAIRE | 
HERE TODAY, HERE TOMORROW. 

EAFFIQhCEAITE one ne comanited ncernes 
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The love affair has lasted for 300 years, aromance between a fascinating 
old city and the silver sea that surrounds her. Together they've known the flash 
of cannon fire and the birth of nuclear sub. They've produced great seatood 
and Grand Opera. Araleas at water's edge, and harbor cruises on a moonlit bay. 


ata horses for our 3ooth ariucremcelebranion. Foro fret go-page Vireo Laude, call soil-free toc 7k pag? 
or waite Nerds Convention & Visitor Seren, Monticello Arde, Morfiih, Via 
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NEW YORK CITY, 8:34 PM 
AS SEEN FROM AMTRAK'S TRAIN, 
THE SENATOR. 


WHY NOT SEE AMERICA AT SEE LEVEL? 





Call your travel agent or Amtrak. 
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WATER BIRDS OF THE WORLD 
by Basil Ede 


An exciting new series of twelve collector's plates 


by Europe's foremost wild bird portraitist 


Each plate bearing an original work of art created by Basil Ede 


exclusively for this collection 


Each decorated with a border of pure 24 karat gold 


Available by subscription only. 
Advance subscription deadline: 
April 30, 1982 


THE ARTIST. Basil Ede, of Sussex, England, 
has been called “the outstanding wild bird 
portmitet of his generation, and perhaps of 
his century” He is widely regarded as 
Europe’ s most distinguished bird artist. Indecd, the 
authonty of his style and the distinction of his work 
have profuundiy influene)ed the way hinds arc 
portrayed by artists throughout the world, 

Atter notable exhibitions in London and other 
major European cities, Basil Ede was honored by a 
one main show at the Smithsonian Lostitution's Na- 
tena Colkection of Fine Arts in Washington, D.C. 
This was followed by important exhibitions at New 
York's Gimous Kenncey Galleries. 

His paintings have been comunissioned by the 
Aaional Andubon Soctety and the World Wildlife 
Fund. among others. And be is represented in many 
prominent public and private collections, ineclud- 
ing the Smithsonian Institution and the collection 
OF MRE Prince Philip, Duke of Edinburgh 

Now, at the height of his carcer, Basil Ede has 
Created an important ncw series of superlative 
works of art in fine porcclain — Water Birds of the 
World. A sericadd twelve collector's plates portray 
Ing the wild beauty and majesty of water birds in 
precise, authentic detail and with his own inimita 
ble flair for color and composition 

Fach of these twelve plates is, in itself amaster 
ful work of ort. Together, they form an incampara- 
bie collection that will be a prowd acquisition for 
every subscnier ... a focus for conversation and 
admiration when dispiaved in the hone 


THE WATER BIRDS PLATES, The plates will be large 
In size —9 inches in diameter—to provide full 
scope for Ede's finely detailed portrayuls of water 
birds in their natural habitat. 

And they will be crafted under the supervision af 
Franklin Porcelain in Japan, bv craftsmen schooled 
inthe delicate and demanding art of fine poroclain 

The jewelblike quality Ede brings to the birds’ 
Plumage the delicate hoes of each bird's ¢aried 
coloration... the wonderfully natural colors of its 
environment ... the precise urticulation of the 
wines the sense of motion ... all will be cap 
tired exactly. 





Fonklin Porcelain has devoted more than two 
Vears to meticolons preparation for the issuance of 
these plates, and every detail will be of the highest 
quality. For example each plate will be decorated 
with a border of pure 24 karat pold. And cach 
Plate will incorporate as many as sixtcen separate 
Ceramic colours, 

Ede's very beautiful and marvelously accurate 
works of ant — created especially for this collection 
and available only on these fine poreciain plates 
—muke this an acquisition thatwill be enjoved and 
prized by all who love the beauty of birds, of art. 
and of porcelain 


THE SIGNATURE EDITION. The first eclition of this 
collection will be a special Signature Eclition. Each 
collector's plate in this limited edition will bear 
Busi! Ecke's signature ont the back in 24 karat gale 
This signature will appear erty on the plates in this 
first edition 

The plates will be crafted exclusively. for indi- 
vidual subscribers. The cdition is available onty 
until the end ef 1982. And the limit of one collec- 
Hon per subscriber will be enforced without ex- 
ception. Thus, the Signature Edition will be forever 
limited to the exact number of original subscrip- 
tons entered during the offering period. 
ADVANCE SUBSCRIPTION DEADLINE: April 30, 
1982. The Signature Edition will be issued to sub- 
scribers at the convenient rte of one plate every 
other month The onginal issue price of just $55 





The back of each plate in the unique Sigmatore Baliejn 
will bear Basi bde's signature in 24 karat pold 


PATO, GECHIRAPHIC 


per plate is payable in two convenient monthly 
installments of $27.50 per month Each plate will 
heaccompanied by specially written reference ma- 
tertal and a special wall mount And a Certificate of 
Authenticity will accompany coach collection, 

To enter your subscription, mail the application 
beiow by the advance subscription deadline of 
Apol 30, 1982. There is no meed to send amy pay- 
nent now, Bot your advance subscription applica- 
tion is Valid oniv if postmarked by April 30th 
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WATER BIRDS OF THE WORLD 


by Basi] Fide 


Valid onidy ff postmarked by April IO, PO82. 
Limit: One collection per subscriber 


Franklin Porcelain 
Fonklin Center, Penosyivania 909) 
Please enter my subscription for the Water finds of the 
irl poreciain plaice collection, bearing new anal orig 
i works of art by Basil Ede ood his sigeature im 24 
karat gpcplad. 

| need send no payment now. The twelve plates are to 
be stint hoon at the nite of one plate every other month, 
id | well be billed for cach plate in two cipual monthly 
instaliments of $27.50" cach, with the first payment duc 
In gilvance of shipment 
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THE 1982 CELICA LIFTBACK. 


THE RIGHT SHAPE 


FOR RIGHT NOW. 
Right now, you need a car that does 
more than just look good. It needs to have 
an efficient shape too. Like the new 
Celica GT Liftback. Now that's the right 
Stuit! 

Engineers say it's right. Celica’s 
shape is so aerodynamically slippery it 
cheats the wind. Celica actually has a 
lower coefficient of drag —just 0.342 — 
than the Porsche 928! 

And the right shape, plus Celica’s high- 
torque 2.4 liter single overhead cam 
engine, equals the right performance 
Experts say it's right. 

As Motor Trend noted, "Celica's shape 






is. clean and highly contemporary —strong 
angularity diluted with just a little organic 
roundness” 
Celica GT-S: the right stuff, plus.... 
Add the optional 5S package to a Celica 
Liftback and you've got the stuff dreams 
are made of! Super-wide 225/60 HRI 4 
steel-belted radial tines on 7-inch wide 
alloy wheels, Wide fender flares. Rack 
and pinion steering. And inside, custom- 
adjustable sports seats, even map 
pockets on both doors! 

The !982 Toyota Celica GT Lifthack 
The night stuff, and more! 
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[STORY CROSSED PATHS with free- 
A lance photographer Kevin Fleming while 
he was covering the Sinat Peninsula for this 
month é sue. On only his second foreien as- 
sipoment, the 28-year-old Delaware farm 
Was evewitness to the assassination of Egypt's 
President Anwar Sadat. And, he laterlearned 
if the attack in Cairo had not taken place, the 
assassins May have intended to try at Mount 
sina, Where Sadat was scheduled to attend ii 
the next stop also for 





CEFeEMmony A thay Later 
Fleming and author Harvey Arden 
Flemini was only 25 vards from Sadat when 
the attack started, Was he hearing freworks 
or gunshots? A grenade exploded. He knew 
“L told oryself: “Kevin, vou have to hold the 
camera still,” “be recalls. “It was chaotic. Bul- 
icts came trom everywhere, Feople tumbled 
chairs as they 
wr take his last breath.” 





over hived for cover. |] saw 





i = 
Sadat's photorrap 





A soldier suddenly pointed a gun into his 
face and screamed “No!” Fleming backed 
away. Another excited guard fired his pistol 
the air, creating the danger of ricochet 
from the grandstand roof. 

“I would make a picture, put the camera be- 
hind my back, and move on," he remembers 


inte 


“Because bad ona coat and tie and was carry- 


ing only two cameras,” he says, “I looked like 
every body else in the reviewing stand." 

This shot of a wounded ambassador. along 
with the rest of his film, was immediately 
rmleased by NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC for pub- 
lication, Fleming's photographs appeared in 
Newsweck and some 15 other magazines 
around the worlrl; for his coverage he has 
been named 1981 runner-up Magazine Pho- 
tographer of the Year by the National Press 
Photographers Association 

On & previous GEOGRAPHIC assignment. 
Fleming was smuggled by Somali cuerrillas 
inte the Ogarten over a road often mined by the 
Ethiopians. “One thing I have learned,” he 
save: “Don't go with a preconceived idea. Tr 
to keep calm. Let things happen.” 

In Cairo, Eevpt, they did and, unlike some 
others, he kept his-cool 
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of surprises and excitement for everyone! 


The stage is. set for a summer visit to the 


Walt Disney World Vacation Kingdom! 
There, you ll find elegant resort accommo- 
dations and spacious campgrounds 
hifst-class facilitres for just about any 
under-ine-sun recreational activities 
and top-notch shopping, dining and live 
entertainment. Along with, of course, the 
Magic Aingdom: At least two full days 
worth of Tun, made even more magical this 
year by the Tencennial, our 10th birthday 
celeDration, highlighted by a sensational 
new parade and all-new shows. This year 
make Walt Disney World your summer Va- 
cation Kingdom| aes 

The Vacation Kingdom's friends invite 
yOu to play a leading role in all the summer 
Testivities! 

Atter Walt Disney World, more people 
visit Sea World than any other attraction in 





Florida and for good reason, [ne 

world s largest and finest marine life 

park, Sea World astounas, charms and 

entertains your family all day 

With: Shamu the Killer 

whale, with his whale and 

dolohin friends 

Kind, years-in-the-making show 
anark Encounter, Bringing 


super 7's™ on Eastern. 
Eastern Airlines, the Official 
Airline of Walt Disney World 
has the best way for you to 
enjoy your Florida vaca- 
tion ata price thats hard 

to beat. Its an Eastern 
Super 7" vacation pack- 

. age. For one surprisingly 


n a one-of-a- “i 


you within arm s-length of a swarm = a low price, you get 
of the deeos most fearsome pred = round-trip discounted 


ators ... Spooky Kooky Castle, a 
rio-lickhling seal, otter and wal- 


rus Show 


y airfare, a quality hotel for 
Pay seven nights, a subcom- 
‘The Hatfields “ij —" pact rental car for a week 
and the McCoys, feudin iseven 24-hour periods) with 
fussin and flyin’ in Florida's most ? 
spectacular waterski show and much 
more! Make your third summer vacation 
day a Sea World day! 


‘unlimited mileage and a Two-Day 
Passport good for unlimited use of the 
more than 40 Magic Kingdom attrac- 
tions! It's the complete Walt Disney 
World vacation at an affordable price 
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Pius, all kids fiying to Orlando get a Walt 
Disney World Fun Flight Bag with puppets 
Games and puzzles exclusively East- 
ern! No wonder Easterns Americas favo- 
rite way to fly! For more information, and 
prices irom your hometown, call your 
travel agent, or Eastern Airlines. 


Greyhound, the Official Motor Coach 
Carrier of Walt Disney World, offers the 
perfect way to visit any of Florida s fantasy 
lands — economical tours to Walt Disney 
World, Sea World and other popular at- 
tractions, from many locations throughout 
Florida. Tours of the Vacation Kingdom in- 
clude transportation, accommodations, 
baggage handling, tips and admissions 
all covered by one terrific tour price. If you 
wantto ‘radiate’ from your Orlando “base 
of operations,” remember that nobody 
goes more places in Florida, more often 
than Greyhound! For more information 
and great travel “tips.” write Greyhound 
Lines, Inc., Public Relations, Greyhound 
Tower - #1810, Phoenix, Arizona 85077 
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INTELLIVISION® 


ATARI® 
HOME RUN™ BASEBALL MAJOR LEAGUE HASEBAEE™* 





FOR HEALTHY EATING AND NATURAL LIGHTNESS. 
USE THE ONLY LEADING BRAND MADE FROM CORN. 


THE SOURCE IS WHOLESOME GORN NO LEARING OL TASTES LIGHTER 
Mazola® Com Calis made purely tom qoaldet So all the natural tastes of fresh foods come 
Amencen teu {| } Wht hi FS I, aa iP Soiree tht | PLE Thai * A Hi er Fal lid Le. ct rahul a. ith 


fats and has no cholesterol, whaboeve fresh verpetabls sand today s hahter eating 
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MAZOLA 100% PURE CORN OIL. 
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Blood 1s a natural 
resource meant to be 
snared... 


Keep it circulating. 


To be a blood donor. 
contact your local 
blood bank or hospital, 
or ask your doctor. 


richitirially 


All types of blood are 
| needed... all the time. 
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American Blood 
Commission 
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You'll have it “made in the shade” 
with the extra “sizzle” in this offer, 
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Wi Idlife as Canon sees it: 
A potagrapis norman for all generations. 
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i nature. Looking ata photograph of the Indias 


rhinoceros, for instance, with that unique bon images for ail time 


